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The Reunion of Christendom 
(Continued) 


A second catch phrase of the unionistic propaganda is “Unity 
in diversity,” “Diversity within unity,” “Einigkeit in Mannigfaltig- 
keit.” It expresses the idea that the existence of the various de- 
nominations within the external church denominationalism is a 
blessing; the doctrinal differences do not divide the churches, but 
form one harmonious body of doctrine; and by practicing fellow- 
ship, pulpit fellowship, intercommunion, co-operation — interde- 


nominationalism —the churches utilize the blessings connected 
with denominationalism. 

“Unity in variety” is the watchword of the Moravian Church, 
the ideal of the ancient Unitas Fratrum.”!) It is the watchword of 
all unionistic bodies and movements. The Western Christian Ad- 
vocate, Dec. 1, 1927, declared: “If denominational life means any- 
thing to us, its justification and significance must be found in the 
fact that it produces a different variety of Christians. The Baptist 
Christian, if true to type, is different from the Methodist Christian. 
The Protestant Christian, if true to type, is different from the 
Roman Catholic Christian. It is this variety that has sprung up in 
the Protestant Garden of God that justifies the continuance of dif- 
ferent denominations. ... The new day should be marked by 
a resolution on the part of the ministry to insist upon the making 
of the Baptist Christian and of the Methodist Christian and of 
the Presbyterian Christian in perfect form, so that they would be 





21) Popular Symbolics, p. 278: “The Moravian principle is ‘In 
essentials unity, in non-essentials liberty, in all things charity. This 
principle permits them_to seek ‘Unity in variety,’ and they believe 
that ‘the heart of the Gospel can be expressed in various forms, yes, 
that it is but natural that conscientious Biblical interpretation will 
produce a variety of views.’” While the second catch phrase of unionism 
has much in common with the first one, it brings out some new aspects 
of the unionistic delusion. 
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so highly differentiated from another that the world would say: We 
cannot. get along without them.” Archbishop Temple declares: 
“The only way to Christian unity that is fully Christian is this: 
the different standpoints must all be admitted as supplementary 
to one another, in a fellowship of true reconciliation — that is, a 
fellowship maintained despite differences.” (Christendom, 1938, 
Autumn, p.29.) Bishop Woods wants “a reunited Church, in 
which, through mutual self-denial and forbearance, room is made 
for our divergences in reasonable proportion, but in which the 
members are drawn together in a unity which far transcends these 
divergencies.” (See above.) That is the plan on which the World 
Conferences are operating. Peter Ainslie, the apostle of unionism, 
was happy to note that “Lausanne marks the passing of uniformity 
and the coming of diversity within unity.” (See Theol. Mthly., 
1928, p. 39.) And the Edinburgh Conference on Faith and Order 
(1938) stated in its “Affirmation of Union”: “Jesus Christ, our 
Lord, makes us one in spite of our divisions.” “Unity in diversity” 
means: The Lord has divided Christendom into many denomina- 
tions, and He asks them to dwell together in an interdenominational 
confraternity for their mutual benefit. 

This thesis asserts three things. 1. It declares that the Lord 
of the Church originated the various denominations. It is owing 
to the wisdom and love of God that there is a Lutheran Church 
and a Presbyterian Church and a Roman-Catholic Church. De- 
nominational divisions have God’s permission and God’s blessing. 
Alfred E. Garvie insists that “under the providence of God, with 
the guidance of His Spirit, different types of creed have emerged. 
Uniformity, therefore, cannot be insisted on.” (The Reunion of 
Christendom, p. 145.) And Bishop Wm. T. Manning declares: 
“Unity does not mean uniformity. God has created men with 
widely different temperaments, gifts, and spiritual capacities. These 
gifts are not to be repressed; they are to be developed in fellow- 
ship with Christ. ... There must be room in the Church for 
great freedom and variety.” (Op. cit., p. 222.) 

These various denominations came into being, they say, under 
the wise rule and guidance of the Lord; men are different, and God 
will not force them to have the same creed. A. T. Robertson: “There 
is variety in nature and in grace. ... Given the open Bible, the 
open mind, and the honest conscience, then the result must be left 
to God and to the individual. History, heredity, environment, the 
personal equation, and the guidance of the Spirit of God determine 
the outcome. Meanwhile we can learn to love each other heartily 
in spite of our differences, even because of them. What a dull world 
it would be if we were all precisely alike!” (Paul, the Interpreter of 
_ Christ, p.79.) Dr. Oscar Bensow of Sweden agrees with Robertson. 
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‘In an article published in The Lutheran, July 5, 1928, with the head- 
ing: “Denominational Divisions Have God’s Permission,” he says: 
“ ‘Now, there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit.’ These 
words in 1Cor.12:4 are applicable to the different churches. . . . ‘| 
Unity does not exclude diversity and variety. God does not love 
monotony, but rich harmony. The founding of different churches is 
not contradictory to the will of God. ... We do not wish to ex- 
terminate the varieties. ...”’ And the Methodist Bishop McConnell 
agrees fully with the Baptist Robertson and the Lutheran Bensow. " 
In an address given to the Church Federation of St. Louis he said: ] 
“The voices of our times call for Christian unity. This does not 
mean uniformity. The Church must always be diverse enough to 
meet the specific needs of the various types and temperaments 
that are inherent in humanity itself.” (The Church at Work, Dec. 5, 
1929.) 22) 

If it be the will of God that the church at large be made up of ‘ 
divergent denominations, it will naturally be His will that also the 
individual denomination contain divergent elements. It is known 
that the Church of England is in that condition; it harbors in its " 
midst all manner of different trends and conflicting theologies; 
and Bishop Woods is proud of that. “Just as the British Empire 
is called to be a specimen League of Nations . . . so in the provi- | 
dential purpose of God, as I believe, the English Church is called 
to be the exhibition in Christendom of a Church with many 
divergent elements,” High, Low, Broad. (The Reunion of Christen- ‘ 
dom, p. 132.) And there are those who would have the same law of 4 
unity in diversity apply to the Lutheran Church. The Lutheran 
Church Quaterly, 1942, p. 235, says: “There is no warrant in Scrip- 
ture or in life for the belief that unity can be attained by uniformity. 

Only when that basis is rejected for the New Testament basis of 
unity — unity of spirit in which differences are recognized and 
allowed — will any Lutheran unity be achieved in America or in 
the world.” What a dull company it would be if all Lutherans were 
precisely alike! 





22) Bishop McConnell said something more. It shows that the 
unionists are hoping that these differences will gradually disappear; they 
are not so good, after all. “But there is a steady drift in the direction 
of the unification of the Church. Our world does not tolerate old 
differences. The largest demand of our times is that of the common 
need to mass our forces for the assault upon evil. The great human needs 
of life begin here, and the enmities pass away. Out of our diversities will 
come a unification which constitutes the body of Christ. ... Our 
differences remind me of the great beasts one used to see pictured in 
our physical geographies as the inhabitants of the earth during the pre- 
historic periods. I used to ask myself who killed these strange, for- 
gotten monsters. The answer was ‘Nobody.’ ‘The climate changed, and 
om _ died off.’ The climate of life. Our differences are going 
to die off.’ 
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People should therefore not feel bad over the multiplicity of 
denominations. We read in The Lutheran, Oct. 15, 1941: “With a 
long face the pessimist bemoans the many divisions throughout 
Christendom. ... But each believer and each denomination has 
a particular function and mission in the one great Church. ‘As 
we have many members in one body.’ . . . (Rom.12:4,5.) ‘The 
eye cannot say to the hand.’ ... (1 Cor.12.) The army, navy, and 
air force operate differently, but each is necessary to the national 
defense. The so-called divisions in the Church are not unmitigated 
evils, but in the providence of God are means for more diversified 
operation and more effective service in the world-wide enterprise of 
the Church.” 23) Thank God for these divergent teachings, said 
Dr. John R. Mott; speaking of the Interchurch World Movement, 
now defunct, he declared: “This diversity of doctrine constitutes the 
beauty of the Church—-the choicest possession we have.” (See 
Lehre und Wehre, 1927, p.94.) Archbishop Soederblom put it this 
way in Christian Fellowship, p. 26: “The pure light of the divine 
truth is refracted and appears in the divisions of Christ’s Church 
in many colors, which are unlike one another.... They are all 
needed to form the pure and perfect light.” (See Conc. THEOL. 
Mruty., 1937, p. 261.) Thank God for the divisions and pray this 
“Litany for Union,” published in The Christian Century, March 9, 
1938: “I suppose that, strictly speaking, a litany implies petition 
rather than thanksgiving. But we always called this a litany. It 
ran as follows. ‘Let us give thanks for the gift and graces of each 
great division of Christendom. For the Roman Catholic Church: 
its glorious traditions; its disciplines in sanctity; its worship, rich 
with the religious passion of the ages.’ 2*) “For the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church: its secret treasure of mystic experience.... For the 
great Protestant communions: For the Congregationalist jealousy 
for the independence of the soul.... For the Presbyterian rev- 
erence for the sovereignty of God. ... For the Anglican Church: 
its sweet and temperate ways; its catholic heritage; its Protestant 
conscience; its yearning love for all divisions of Christendom; its 





23) The article contains this slurring remark on Confessionalism: 
“As one theologian put it, ‘All are like a pack of canines, with a common 
atavistic tendency to get together and gnaw the creedal bones of 
doctrine; but they begin to growl when each runs off with his own 
particular bone of contention, his pet dogma.” The article also contains 
this fine statement, which is out of line with the tenor of the article: 
“For me the Lutheran variety suits and satisfies. I am almost ‘narrow’ 
enough to think that the Lutheran Church is broad enough and deep 
enough to fulfill all requirements for a universal, ‘catholic,’ Church into 
which all other groups could merge.” 

24) P. Althaus would be ready to join in this Te Deum. See 
footnote 15: “We should not merely tolerate those who are different 
from us, but just this fact that the Roman Catholic Church differs from 
us should give us joy.” 
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longing to be used as a house of reconciliation. ... We thank thee, 
O Lord, and bless Thy holy name.’” . . 25» —To sum up: “As God 
has put us into families, nations, and races, so, too, has He seen fit 
to divide His Church into denominations. Far from being a sin 
against the body of Christ, this is but another evidence of the 
diversification of His creation. Just as all plants are not trees, 
and all men are not Semites, even so are not all Christians (let us 
say) Baptists. ... God has provided the way in which each may 
best fulfill the mission which He has for it.” (The Episcopal Re- 
corder, Oct., 1940.) 


We refuse to sing the unionistic Te Deum. God is not the 
author of the denominational divisions in the Church. God wants 
unity of doctrine, unity without diversity. He would have all 
Christians “speak the same thing,” 1Cor.1:10. He would have 
them united in “one faith,’ Eph. 5:4, and the prayer of Jesus is: 
“That they all may be one,” John 17. God did not send the teachers 
who introduced divergent teaching into the Church. He warns 
His Christians against those that “cause divisions and offenses con- 
trary to the doctrine which ye have learned,” Rom.16:17. The 
divisions in the Church owe their origin to Satan, Gal. 3:1; 2 Thess. 
2:9. Satan split up the Church; those men whose pride of reason 
moved them to depart from the teaching of the Apostles lent them- 
selves to Satan as his willing instruments. The rise of the sects 
is not a normal development. God did not guide Zwingli in de- 
nouncing the Real Presence. God was not the moving spirit when 
Melanchthon introduced synergism into the Lutheran Church. 
These varieties in the garden of God which the unionists admire 
do not represent a healthy growth. They are due to a disease. It 
is an abnormal condition. Tares do not spring from wheat. And 
shall we praise the Lord for their existence? “It is a deplorable 
state of things,” says Dr. Pieper, “that there are external Chris- 
tian communities differing in doctrine. Sects do not exist accord- 
ing to God’s will and good pleasure, but only by God’s forbearance. 
All Christians, therefore, should be desirous of a reunion and 
earnestly labor for the same. But the union sought for must be 
a union in faith and doctrine. Christians may differ and, in many 
cases, owing to different circumstances, must differ as to cere- 
monies, external organization, etc. But there is one thing con- 
cerning which all Christians of all times and of all countries should 





25) At the annual dinner of the Church Federation in St. Louis in 
1934 the preachers sang thus: “Get religion like a Methodist. Experi- 
ence it like a Baptist. Be sure of it like a Disciple. Stick to it like a 
Lutheran. Pay for it like a Presbyterian. Conciliate it like a Con- 
gregationalist. Simplify it like a Quaker. Propagate it like a Roman 
Catholic. Be proud of it like an Episcopalian. Work for it like the 
Salvation Army. Enjoy it like the Negro.” 
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perfectly agree — they should be one in faith and doctrine. 1 Cor. 
1:10.” (Distinctive Doctrines and Usages, p. 157.) Again, on 
page 127: “As no person is licensed to speak aught but the Word 
of God in the Church, 1 Pet. 4:11, and no Christian is allowed to 
unite with a teacher who in any way deviates from the doctrine 
revealed in Holy Scripture, Christians who are not yet connected 
with heterodox churches should avoid them, and Christians already 
united with them should come out from among them. It is not 
according to the good pleasure of God—as modern theologians 
teach — that sects exist, for all Christians are required to agree on 
all articles of faith revealed in Holy Scripture, 1Cor.1:10; Eph. 
4:3-6, but sects arose by God’s forbearance only, like other sins.” 2® 

Dr. F. Bente on this point: “Perhaps never before has Christen- 
dom been divided in as many sects as at present. Denominational- 
ism, as advocated by Philip Schaff and many unionists, defends this 
condition. It views the various sects as lawful specific develop- 
ments of generic Christianity or as different varieties of the same 
spiritual life of the Church, as regiments of the same army, march- 
ing separately, but attacking the same common foe. Judged in the 
light of the Bible, however, the numerous sects, organized on 
various aberrations from the plain Word of God, are, as such, not 
normal developments but corruptions, abnormal formations, and 
diseased conditions of the Christian Church.” (American Lutheran- 
ism, I, p.7.— See also Bente’s article in Lehre und Wehre, 1897, 
p. 203 ff.: “Welches ist die einzige Weise, Zertrennung in der Chri- 
stenheit zu verhueten und zu heilen?”) The Protestant Episcopal 
bishop Frank E. Wilson expresses the Scriptural teaching when he 
says: “What shall we say, then, of those who justify sectarian divi- 
sions because they promote healthy rivalry between various de- 
nominations and because people, being different, must have dif- 
ferent means of expressing their religious life? It is as difficult 
for us today to contemplate the Body of Christ in fragments as it 
was for St. Paul when he asked the Corinthians: ‘Is Christ divided?’ 
(1 Cor. 1:13.) And our Lord must have meant something when He 
prayed ‘that they all may be one’ (John 17:21).” (The Living 
Church, April 14, 1934.) 





26) The statement continues: “Sects arise and continue, not for 
the purpose that Christians should join them, but for the purpose that 
Christians should prove their allegiance to God by avoiding them, as 
the Scriptures explicitly teach, 1 Cor. 11:19: ‘There must be also heresies 
among you, that they which are approved may be made manifest among 
you.’” An article in The Living Church, Aug. 18, 1934, on this point 
closed with the words: “St.Paul recognized that divisions must come 
to make clear the truth. God give us disunity!” In that respect de- 
nominationalism comes under the providential ruling of God. In that 
respect the sects serve a good purpose. 2 Thess. 2:10-12 sets forth another 


purpose of God. 
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We are thus in accord with Holy Scripture when we maintain 
that God wants uniformity of doctrine in His Church. He wants 
uniform teaching on saving grace. He wants all denominations to 
teach the sola gratia. He gave no denomination license to deny 
gratia universalis. God wants uniform teaching in the realm of 
morals. It is His will that all churches condemn, with one voice, 
theft, murder, adultery. And will He countenance contradictory 
teachings on the doctrines of faith? Concerning every doctrine 
revealed in Scripture, be it the doctrine of the evil angels and of 
Antichrist or be it the doctrine of saving grace, God would have 
all Christians “speak the same thing.” 


The arguments of the unionists do not move us. They make 
much of the analogies they find in the many varieties of flowers 
in the garden, the regiments of the army, the various members of 
the human body. If they harp on these “analogies” as proofs, we 
shall have to tell them that they are committing the fallacy of the 
false analogy. To be sure, God delights in diversity. He has pro- 
vided for a great variety of trees and plants and flowers. But only 
an illogical mind will deduce therefrom that variety must obtain 
everywhere, that nowhere uniformity is in place. Men perform 
a salto mortale when they argue that since God created both the 
rose and the violet, He wants one Church to teach that man is saved 
by grace alone and the other that salvation depends on man’s 
co-operation. 

If you had first proved, proved from Scripture, that God de- 
lights in diverse teaching, you could point to the diversities in the 
garden, army, and body as fine analogies. But where is the 
Scripture proof? Dr. Bensow quotes 1Cor.12:4. Yes, there are 
diversities of gifts; but we fail to see the statement of the Apostle: 
“Just so there are diversities of doctrine.” Dr. Macfarland refers 
to John 14:2 and declares: “In the Father’s house there must be 
many mansions” — room, therefore, in the Church for “the Anglo- 
Catholics and the Anglicans, the Reformed and the Lutherans.” 
(Christian Unity in Practice and Prophecy, p.159f.) That is very 
weak Scripture proof. Nor is the proof found in Gal. 2:7-10 any 
stronger. There was a division of labor among the Apostles, but 
division of labor does not imply diversity of doctrine. Those who 
hold that should study Gal. 2:11 ff. And what about the proof based 
on the “fact” that the epistles of Paul, of Peter, and of John show 
different trends of doctrine? That argument is based on a fiction. 
Peter, John, and Paul were in perfect doctrinal agreement. They 
wrote by inspiration of the same Spirit. “It has been well said 
that the different types of doctrine, ‘Pauline,’ ‘Petrine,’ and ‘Johan- 
nine,’ exist only in the heads of the expositors concerned.” (Lenski, 
on the Epistles of Peter, p. 17.) — These arguments do not move us. 
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And whatever other arguments they might advance cannot stand 
in the face of the passage: “That ye all speak the same thing.” 

But, say the denominationalists, all cannot speak and think 
the same thing. That is their final proof for the thesis that God 
arranged for the diversity and multiplicity of the Christian doc- 
trine. It is a psychological impossibility that all Christians should 
believe the same thing on any point of doctrine—the unionistic 
propaganda is actually spreading that monstrous idea. Professor 
Percy Dearmer actually said: “The age of doctrinal unity has 
passed away, and there is no possibility of educated and con- 
scientious men agreeing in any one philosophy or theology.” And 
Dr. Macfarland is glad to quote it on page 163 of his Christian 
Unity. And on page 92 he quotes with approval the statement 
of an official of the Federal Council: “Perfect agreement in opinion, 
placid uniformity and method do not appear” (in the deliberations 
and councils of the Federal Council). “It is a waste of energy and 
time to seek for either.” Something must be wrong, these men say, 
with a body of Christians which can fully agree in doctrine; it 
must have stifled its intellectual and moral processes to arrive at 
such a condition. “You cannot make all people have identically 
the same conceptions except by a ‘slaughter house style of think- 
ing.’... The only place in this world where perfect conformity can 
be secured is the cemetery.” (The Watchman-Examiner, Aug. 24, 
1933.) These men look with disdain at the Lutheran Church and 
its unity of doctrine and glory in the “doctrinal flexibility” of the 
Reformed theology. In The Fundamental Principles of Calvinism 
H. Meeter writes: “The case is quite the opposite with Lutheranism. 
There we find not multiformity, but a condition which approaches 
mechanical uniformity. . . . Strictly speaking, it has produced 
but a single Church and a single confession, while Calvinism has 
founded many and multiform Churches.” (See Proc. Texas District, 
1940, p. 17 f.) Some Reformed churches teach sola gratia, and 
some deny that; some teach universal grace, and some deny it; 
and that is the ideal condition. God planned it that way! John 
De Witt declared: “Was it the divine purpose that those who 
love the Lord Jesus Christ and glory in Him as the one living head 
of this one Church that He built should think alike on all points 
of doctrine — the Arminians and Calvinists, Churchmen and Dis- 
senters, Sprinklers and Immersionists? If this were so, never 
has a divine purpose failed so lamentably.” (What Is Inspira- 
tion? p. 142.) 

We cannot subscribe to this monstrous thesis. The Christian 
Church, which takes its doctrine from the Bible, cannot agree in 
doctrine? Then you will have to subscribe to the monstrous thesis 
that the Bible is an obscure book. And you will have to make 
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the monstrous charge that God, who declares that His Book is 
“profitable for doctrine,” made such a choice of words that His 
Book is unprofitable for doctrine. Dr. Pieper says on this point: 
“Is perfect agreement concerning doctrine possible? We most 
emphatically answer: It is, as the Scriptures are perfectly clear 
on all articles of faith, every article of faith being revealed at least 
somewhere in the Scriptures in plain and proper words. God, by 
graciously giving His Word to men, did not propose to them a col- 
lection of riddles, but made His Word to be ‘a lamp unto our 
feet, and a light unto our path’ (Ps. 119:105), ‘a light that shineth 
in a dark place’ (2 Peter 1:19), ‘making wise the simple.’ (Ps. 19:7.) 
Erring concerning any article of faith is impossible as long as the 
words of Scripture are retained as they read. Ere falling into error 
is possible, the plain words of Scripture must have been entirely 
set aside or twisted from their natural meaning according to human 
reason or feelings.” (Distinctive Doctrines, p. 138.)2” 


We abhor the unionistic thesis on religious grounds. And we 
reject the whole argumentation on logical grounds, too. It does 
not follow that because there is doctrinal disagreement among the 
Christians, it could not have been God’s purpose to bring them 
into agreement. That argument leaves out of consideration the 
fact that men can hinder God’s purpose. The fault of the dis- 
agreement does not lie in the method which God employs, but solely 


in this, that men employ methods of their own. They set aside, 
says Pieper, the plain words. Luther: “All heresies and errors in 
the Scriptures have not arisen from the simplicity of the words, 
as is the general report throughout the world, but from men not 
attending to the simplicity of the words.” (Dass der freie Wille 





27) We must quote another statement by Pieper, and it might be 
better to give the original German. “Ist aber eine Uebereinstimmung in 
allen Artikeln der christlichen Lehre moeglich? Das wird jetzt wunder- 
barerweise mitten in der Christenheit allgemein verneint. Wir unserer- 
seits bejahen es ganz entschieden. Es handelt sich ja nicht um Ueber- 
einstimmung in dunkeln Menschenmeinungen und schwerverstaendlichen 
philosophischen Problemen, sondern um Uebereinstimmung in der von 
Gott in der Heiligen Schrift klar geoffenbarten Lehre. Die christliche 
Lehre ist in der Schrift so geoffenbart, dass es nicht erst grosser mensch- 
licher Kuenste, sondern nur des einfaeltigen Glaubens an Gottes Wort 

arf, um die Wahrheit zu erkennen. Nicht steht es naemlich so, 
dass die Heilige Schrift nur dunkle Andeutungen, nur Ansaetze zu den 
einzelnen Glaubenslehren enthielte, die erst von den Theologen ent- 
wickelt werden muessten. Es steht nicht so, dass Gott der Herr in der 
Heiligen Schrift nur A gesagt und es der Klugheit der Menschen 
anheimgegeben haette, B und C und das uebrige Alphabet der Lehre 
selbststaendig zu finden. Nein, alle Artikel der christlichen Lehre liegen 
in Gottes Wort vollstaendig geoffenbart vor. Die Menschen brauchen 
im Glauben nur nachzusagen, was Gott vorgesagt hat, um im Besitz 
der Wahrheit zu sein. Und die Heilige Schrift ist klar fuer alle Christen, 
auch die Ungelehrten. . . . Ps.19:9; 2Petr.1:19; 2Tim.3:15.” (Lehre 
und Wehre, 1888, p. 291.) 


30 
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nichts sei, XVIII:1820.) — “There is no possibility of agreeing in 
any one philosophy or theology.” That is the sophistry of the false 
analogy. No, men do not agree in philosophy. And they do not 
agree, the denominationalists continually point out, on political 
questions. But that does not apply to theology. If the statesmen 
had an infallible guide, we would need only one political party. — 
And do not speak of the “mechanical uniformity” in Lutheranism. 
With some the agreement may be purely mechanical. But “may be” 
is not “must be.” As the case actually stands, there is perfect 
agreement on, say, the doctrine of sola gratia among the Christians 
in the Lutheran Church and the Christians in all other churches 
because this sweet doctririe has won their hearts and produced 
not a mechanical acceptance, but a living, joyous, triumphant faith. 
Oh, yes, “we simply repeat, word for word, what God tells us to 
say,” but our hearts rejoice over being permitted to think with 
our minds and speak with our lips the glorious thoughts of God. 

This, then, is the question put bluntly: Should all Christians 
be Lutherans? The unionists cry out: God forbid! God wants 
Presbyterians and Catholics as well as Lutherans. We say: God 
wants all Christians, if they have the opportunity, to unite with 
the Lutheran Church. We cannot say otherwise. If it is true that 
Scripture teaches the sola gratia and the gratia universalis, and if 
it is true that all should teach and believe this, it follows that all 
Christians should withdraw from those that deny these truths 
and join the Church which teaches these truths — and that is the 
Lutheran Church. God does not want a multiplicity of churches, 
but only one visible Church, one Church which teaches all the 
truth that God has revealed. The unionists say there cannot be 
such a Church. E. S. Jones wrote in The Christian Century of 
Dec. 16, 1942: “I am not interested in, in fact, I would oppose, 
any one church overtly or covertly trying to absorb the rest... . 
It would lead to impoverishment, for no church has the ‘whole 
truth. The truth is in Christ, who is ‘the Truth. What we, as 
denominations, hold are varying approximations to Christ, who 
is the Truth beyond us all.” Macfarland declares: “Truth is many- 
sided; no Church, or indeed body of Churches, possesses the whole 
truth. The word of Paul to our own generation of Lutherans 
and Calvinists would be: ‘Let no one glory in man, for all things 
are yours, whether Paul or Apollos or Cephas.’ Not only are Paul, 
Apollos, and Cephas shared by them all, but in such a way that 
to make them divisive is contrary to the spirit of Christ.” (Op. cit., 
pp. 9,19.) That is to say: The Lutherans have only half of the 
truth; what they teach is only an approximation of the truth. 
And there are Lutherans who agree with that. The Luth. Ch. 
Quarterly, 1939, p. 276, distinctly states: “Lutherans do not claim 
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to have all the truth.” This being so, P. Althaus feels that he 
cannot ask the Roman Catholic Church to turn Lutheran; by doing 
that it would not get the whole truth. (Theol. Aufsaetze, II, pp, 116, 
120.) Men of that mind cannot understand how Dr. Walther could 
write a book with the title: The Evangelical Lutheran Church the 
True Visible Church of God on Earth. They know well enough 
that Walther never said, and does not say in this book, that the 
Lutheran Church is the only saving Church. He does say that 
all points of the doctrine of the Lutheran Church agree with 
Scripture and that that holds true with no other Church. And 
it is this that raises the ire of the unionists. They denounce Walther 
and the Lutherans as conceited bigots. They characterize the 
attitude of such Lutherans as “smug complacency,” devoid of 
“humility,” the result of “the disease commonly called ‘swelled 
head.’” 28) The Senior Catechism of the American Lutheran 
Church has: “Question 156. Why are we in the Lutheran Church? 
Because we believe that the Lutheran Church teaches the Word 
of God in truth and purity. Question 157. Does it make any differ- 
ence to which denomination one belongs? Yes, the Word of God 
earnestly warns against all false teaching and teachers. 1 John 4:1; 
Gal. 1:9... . For Class Discussion: How do we know that one 
church is better than another? In Ephesians 4:5 how many faiths 
does St. Paul say the Christians have? But there are many differ- 
ences today. How do we know what to believe? Where does the 
Christian faith come from? Which would be the best church, 
then?” That, say the unionists, is instilling pride and self-conceit 
into the Lutheran children. At the Lutheran World Convention 
in 1935 Bishop Rahamaegi (Estonia) said: “Die Parole ist: Zum 
lutherischen Christentum! ... Nicht Christliche Vereine Junger 
Maenner allein; nicht christliche Jugendarbeit in interkonfessio- 
neller Vereinsform—nein! Jugendliches Gemeindeleben in der 
Form des konfessionellen Luthertums.” (Luth. Weltkonvent, Paris, 
p. 148.) Smug complacency? God forbid! We want all Christians 





28) The Lutheran, Sept. 22, 1927: “The Lutheran Church cannot in 
smug complacency bid the rest of the Christian believers enter its ranks. 
It is not likely we have all the truth that has been learned since apostolic 
days under the guidance of the Holy Spirit.” The Lambeth Conference 
of 1930: “The humility required must lead to a readiness on the part of 
each Church to admit that in some respects it may have been wrong. 
If churches fear for their own repute as they seek reunion, they cannot 
have enough contrition or humility to obtain it.” (See above.) We read 
in The Lutheran Standard, Feb. 20, 1943: “I have read Lutheran church 
papers in which writers tried to prove that ‘we are the only true 
church.’ ... To speak the truth as I see it, the Lutheran Church has 
had a bad case of the disease commonly called ‘swelled head,’ and 
though others have seen and known about it for years, our Church 
itself is just now beginning to sense something has been and still is 
the trouble. R. W. 0.” 
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to accept and love the Lutheran doctrine only because it is the 
apostolic doctrine. St.Paul did not have a swelled head when he 
wrote Gal. 1:8 and Rom. 16:17. He wanted no other doctrine but 
his preached because he knew that that was the full truth of God. 
And because we know that the Confessions of the Lutheran Church 
have in no point or particle deviated from the apostolic teaching, 
we ask all Christians to avoid those that have deviated therefrom 
and to march under the Lutheran banner. 2°» — God does not rejoice 





29) Do we, then, deny the “equality of the various tendencies” in 
theology and the Christian Church? We certainly do. Dr. Pieper closes 
his discussion of unionism with the remark: “As to the talk current in 
our day even among so-called positive theologians that ‘various trends,’ 
that is, divergences in doctrine and confession, have been designed by 
God, we can only feel amazement that in view of the contrary testimony 
of Scripture such talk is heard within Christendom.” (Chr. Dogm., III, 
p. 492. See I, p. 66.) There is much talk about “Gleichberechtigung der 
Richtungen.” They speak of the “Lutheran type, the Reformed type, 
the Catholic type.” We heard the statement that “if under the providence 
of God, with the guidance of His Spirit, different types of creed have 
emerged . . . liberty must be granted,” all types standing on an equal 
footing. (The Reunion of Christendom, p. 144f.) “Paritaet” is what they 
call it in German, equal rights for all tendencies. (See Proc. Syn. Conf., 
1908, p.27.) “Equality of the churches” is demanded. Peter Ainslie of 
the Christian Unity League: “Christ receives all Christians at his table: 
who are we to bar anyone whom He receives? All Christians are equal 
before God. All Christian Churches are equal before God.” (Christen- 
dom, 1935, Autumn, p.60ff.) Yes, all Christians are equal before God. 
We are glad to know that and shall presently speak of it once more. 
But we cannot subscribe to the statement that “all churches are equal 
before God,” if the meaning is that the Reformed have the right to 
preach their distinctive doctrines. Nor will we concede to the groups 
which have liberal tendencies a legal status. They are illegitimate. 
Let us hear Dr. Pieper on this point: “Most everybody is today saying 
that the ‘various tendencies’ in the Church, with their divergent teaching, 
have equal rights. Only recently a periodical of the General Council 
credited ‘the existence of the various Churches on earth,’ or, to put it 
concretely, the fact that there are besides Lutherans also Reformed 
and Catholics, to ‘the deep wisdom of God.’ But the claim that divergent 
types of theology have the divine sanction would hold good only if 
God had either dispensed the preachers from preaching the whole 
Word in all its purity or at least exempted the hearers from believing 
everything taught from God’s Word. But neither is the case. Jer. 23:28; 
1 Peter 4:11; Acts 20:27; Deut. 12:32; Rev. 22:18,19; Matt.5:19; Luke 
24:25; Rom.16:17. According to Scripture only one type of theology 
is permissible in the Church, that type which teaches God’s whole Word, 
without addition or subtraction. As God wants only one doctrine in the 
Church, the doctrine revealed in His Word, so He wants only one type in 
the Church. The ‘different types’ are not due to ‘the deep wisdom of 
God,’ but to the sin and folly of man, to unbelief, which will not accept 
God’s Word as it stands. God did not call forth nor create the Reformed 
and the Catholic type of theology. He suffered their emergence as 
he suffers any other sinful development. The form of the Church 
which God desires is the orthodox Church, all its members in agreement 
on all articles of the Christian doctrine. And since God would have 
all men accept this whole Word and since the Lutheran Church actually 
accepts the whole Word of God, all men should be Lutherans.” (Lehre 
und Wehre, 1888, p. 293.) Again: “The Reformed Church cannot be 
called a sister-Church of the Lutheran Church. That a Reformed 
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in the divisions caused by the sects. We have no use for the 
diversities called for by the slogan: Unity is diversity. 

Nor do we have any use for the “unity” this slogan demands 
and commends. —It declares (2) that despite their doctrinal dif- 
ferences the churches should and can live together in a blessed 
interdenominational confraternity, because they are, after all, one. 
“Do we really want Christian unity? Are we prepared for a unity 
that will include those who differ from us as well as those who 
agree with us? Can we conceive of a united Church firm in the 
faith once and for all time delivered to the saints, yet so constituted 
that Orthodox, Anglo-Catholics and Protestants will all feel at 
home? —The Anglican communion is in itself a conspicuous 
example of diversity in unity.” (The Living Church, April 17, 
1937.) Yes, indeed, declares Wm. Adams Brown, “The greatest of 
the results achieved at Lausanne was the strengthening of the 
position of that large and growing body of Christians who contend 
that the Church, in spite of the wide differences of belief and prac- 
tice among its members, is in the deepest spiritual sense already 
one.” (The Reunion of Christendom, p. 243.) A Report on the 
World Conference of Christian Youth, Amsterdam, 1937, stated: 
“The emphasis at Amsterdam was on our underlying unity over 
and beyond our many doctrinal and practical differences.” And 
we had the statement of The Luth. Ch. Quarterly, 1942, p. 235, that 
“the New Testament basis of unity is the unity of spirit in which 
differences are recognized and allowed.” These people believe 
that something better than the old-fashioned “unity of doctrine” ® 
unites the various divisions in Christendom. What is this unity? 

The unionists usually start out with saying that the common 
acceptance of the essentials of the Christian teaching is the bond of 
fellowship which God has provided; when God says: “One faith,” 
He means unity in one half or one tenth of the saving doctrine. 





Church exists side by side with the Lutheran Church, is not the result 
of ‘a necessary historical development,’ as men say nowadays, but is 
due to the fact that the Reformed Church has, in those doctrines in 
which she differs from the Lutheran Church, made human reason the 
principle of theology alongside of God’s Word.” (Vortraege weber die 
Ev.-Lutherische Kirche, p. 29.) 

30) Unionism, we know by this time, shies at the concept “unity 
of doctrine.” There need be “no unification of thought about Christ 
and His saving purpose.” (See footnote 6.) Dr. O. F. Nolde declares: 
“It is not necessary for all communions to hold exactly the same beliefs.” 
(Christian World Action, p. 99.) No lex fidei! For, as the motto of 
the Federal Council has it, “doctrine divides!” Study again Macfarland’s 
statement: “We shall not reach unity of faith by discussing filioque 
and homoousion with the Patriarch of Constantinople or unity of order 
by debating su ei Petros with the Anglo-Catholic or Anglican, or the 
difference between ex opere operato and sola fide with the Committee of 
Archbishops, or by reasoning on hoc est corpus meum with the Lutheran.” 
(Op. cit., p. 159.) Doctrine, you see, divides! 
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“Unity does not mean uniformity. ... There must be uniformity 
in those things which are essential to Christian belief and life.” 
(The Reunion of Christendom, p. 222.) In the framework of the 
reunited Church “room is made for our divergencies in reason- 
able proportion.” (Op. cit., p. 131.) The essentials must be retained! 
The plan of union advocated by C. M. Pfaff (1720) provided that 
the union should be based on the conviction that both parties were 
in possession of the saving truth. (See Rudelbach, Reformation, etc., 
p. 613.) As long as a Church retains portions of the saving Gospel, 
it meets the conditions for church fellowship! And, as we have 
seen above, the unionists are out to reduce these required portions 
to a minimum. They are hunting for “the least common de- 
nominator.” Some of them are willing tu go to any extreme in this 
direction. W. A. Brown finds that “Christians of different creeds 
have made the surprising discovery that in the measure that they 
were frank in the recognition of their differences they have been 
able to appreciate the extent of their agreements.” And speaking 
of “such organizations as the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews and such gatherings as the World Parliament of 
Religions,” he says: “Here, too, it is found that beneath all differ- 
ences there are common experiences and convictions which make 
spiritual fellowship possible.” (A Creed for Free Men, p. 164 f.) 

A union based on the “minimum of faith” is not the union 
which God requires and creates. The attempt to find “a common 
denominator for unity” has not, as we have previously shown, the 
authority of Scripture back of it. It is a wicked method. We have 
no use for it.3) 

The unionists tell us, next, that the diversities of doctrine 
do actually form one harmonious body of doctrine. They do not 





31) In the two preceding articles we had quoted statements from 
The Lutheran Herald of Jan. 26 and March 9, 1943, which advocated the 
common-denominator-method. The issues of March 30 and April 13 con- 
tain strong protests against this method. We quote a few statements. 
“In the Apostolic Church, it was soon discovered that a ‘common de- 
nominator’ as, for example, ‘I believe in Jesus,’ was not sufficient. They 
were forced to add more and more to the Christian confessions for the 
sake of truth. Chaplain —— calls our fight for the faith once delivered 
to the saints mere ‘quibbling.’” “Such a ‘common denominator’ basis 
for united worship and work with the Reformed churches would cer- 
tainly mean the elimination of doctrines in which we are in conflict 
with them. Who can cut away or pare down to a ‘common denominator’ 
such vital doctrines as Baptism or the Lord’s Supper, for example, without 
wounding our Lord, who not only instituted them for us by Word, but 
who gave them living power by His Cross, being also present in Word 
and Sacrament today as our risen Lord? ... It would seem evident that 
the only God-pleasing basis for church union would be, not the low 
level of a common denominater set by human reason and desires, but 
=." denominator which would include the full teaching of God’s 

ord. 
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mean the old-fashioned “unity of doctrine,’ which excludes 
divergencies, but a new, mysterious unity back of the diversities. 
What is it? “It is,’ says Professor Percy Dearmer, “the truth 
behind the creeds that all Christians believe.” (See Macfarland, 
op. cit., p. 163.)32) No, say others, the creeds themselves, though 
divergent, form a unity. Speaking of “The Doctrine of Grace,” 
a study containing interpretations of this article by representatives 
of various church bodies (Anglican, Methodist, Lutheran, Eastern 
Orthodox, etc.), “the Archbishop of York says: ‘It makes clear 
the important fact that Christians are asserting the same truth in 
different terms.’” (Macfarland, op. cit., p. 164.) The only differ- 
ence lies in the emphasis — “differences of emphasis and expression” 
(Ibid.);  “Tonunterschiede,” as the Germans say; “there are 
marked differences of emphasis and expression between different 
churches in their formulation of the message of the Gospel con- 
cerning grace.” (Footnote 10.) The Lutherans emphasize sola 
gratia and the Catholics gratia infusa; the Lutherans emphasize 
universal grace and the Calvinists limited grace — all being phases 
of the same truth. These divergent doctrines are not contradictory 
of each other, but all express the same truth — one being supple- 
mentary of the other. Archbishop Temple wants “all the different 
standpoints admitted as supplementary to one another, in a fellow- 
ship of true reconciliation,” and Bishop W. T. Manning declares: 
“There is no irreconcilable difference between the opposed posi- 
tions... . It is not that one of these principles is true and the 
other false, but that both are true, both represent vital elements 
of the Gospel, both are needed for the full life and power of the 
Church of God.” (The Reunion of Christendom, p. 221.) —We 
have no use for this sort of unity of doctrine. We have no use 
for “the truth behind the creeds.” It is too much like the “truth” 
which The Pastor’s Monthly, 1932, p. 384, pillories in its remark: 
“There can be no middle ground between truth and error. Some- 
one said: “There are some who say there is a God, and there are 
some who say there is not a God, but for myself I believe that 





32) Why do they not tell us, in so many words, what this truth 
behind the creeds is? Then we would have something definite, concrete, 
to deal with. What is this truth behind the Lutheran creed that man 
is justified by faith alone —this secret truth with which the Catholics 
agree? “At Lausanne a German urged that acceptance of a creed did not 
mean the dogmatic form of it, but the religious conviction it sought 
to express. Many others distinguished between the intellectual formula 
and the Christian substance of the creed. A Scandinavian believed we 
could reach a ‘deeper-lying level of the soul’ than the creed.” (Macfar- 
land, op. cit., p.161.) If they would only tell us what the “substance of 
the creed” is as distinguished from the words that express it, our troubles 
would be over at once. 
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the truth lies somewhere between these two extremes.’” Only a 
confused and disorderly mind can harbor the thought that the ad- 
vocates of the Apostolic Succession and the defenders of the 
equality of the Christian ministers are aiming at the same thing, 
that Augustine and Pelagius were both champions of saving grace, 
emphasizing different phases of it, that justification by faith and 
justification through works are terms expressing the one under- 
lying truth. 

The true unity of the Church consists, the unionists tell us 
finally, in the common performance of the work of the Church. 
“Doctrine divides, but service unites.” 33) E. S. Jones endorses this 
idea. In The Christ on Every Road, p. 130, he quotes “this sig- 
nificant statement of the Chinese Christians, ‘agreed to differ, but 
resolved to love and unite to serve.” W. A. Brown has the same 
idea: “Those who met at Utrecht to draft the constitution for 
the World Council . . . had come to realize that in spite of all differ- 
ences as to doctrine and polity Christians share a common life.” 
(Christendom, 1939, Winter, p. 103.) And in The Living Church, 
May 4, 1938, he wrote: “I want to speak to you of the biggest 
thing that happened at Oxford and at Edinburgh. ... There we 
were, a cross-section of humanity, a company drawn from many 
different nations and races, differing not only in our theological 


beliefs, but, what is even more divisive, in our social philosophy, 
and yet conscious of something still deeper and more fundamental: 
a common life.” And Dr. Kappler, representing the Evangelical 
State Churches of Germany, has the same idea. He passed out 
the slogan which “became the social Credo of Stockholm and is 
rapidly becoming the social Credo of ever-widening circles in our 
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own country: ‘Doctrine separates; love, charity, unites. 

We shall have to submit a few more statements of the same 
kind. We want to emphasize the fact that the unionists actually 
believe that what unites the Christians is not a common faith, 
but the common life — that the stressing of life above doctrine is 
an outstanding characteristic of unionism. Dr. O. F. Nolde: “It is 
not necessary for all communions to hold exactly the same beliefs. 
... Nevertheless, they ought to be united by a common bond of 
sympathy and good will. Real co-operation in specific church 
work and in community enterprises with a common purpose then 
become possible.” (Op. cit., p. 99.) The Moravian Church states: 





33) In Prologomena to the 1937 World Conference on Faith and Order, 
p. 10, H. Sasse writes: “The Federal Council took as its watchword: 
‘Doctrine divides, but service unites,’ which has been since Wichern 
the motto of German ‘unionists.’” Wichern was one of the most in- 
fluential advocates of “practical Christianity,” the modern term for the 
old pietistic aberration that stressed life above doctrine. 
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We seek a “positive unity, i.e., the personal, mystical union, with 
Christ as the living force of Christianity and offer the hand of 
fellowship to everyone who accepts this basis, though he may 
incline to the Lutheran or the Reformed viewpoint. ... Only one 
thing is needful, namely, to love our Lord in sincerity and to 
live to His glory.” (See Pop. Symb., p. 278.) The Czechoslovakian 
Church declares: “We do not look for the unity of Christendom 
in the uniformity of thoughts, opinions, and church order, but 
we seek it in the Spirit of Christ, trying to follow Him in the 
actual life of love and sacrifice.” (Convictions, p. 213.) Dr. J. R. 
Mott excoriates “the effort ‘to unite on a doctrinal basis rather 
than on the basis of a common loyalty to Christ’ in service.” (Mac- 
farland, Trends of Christian Thinking, p. 157.) “ ‘The task of the 
whole Church,’ say these men, ‘is more important than the faith 
of the whole Church,’” (Dr. A. C. Headlam, The Doctrine of the 
Church and Christian Reunion.) 


Lest anyone should doubt that the unionists do hold the 
monstrous doctrine that life is more important than doctrine and 
that it is not doctrine, but service which unites, let us have some 
more classical pronouncements to that effect, showing that the 
liberals among the unionists and the conservatives are in agree- 
ment on this point. In line with the Laymen’s Foreign Missions 
Inquiry (“. . . away from sectarianism toward unity and co- 
operation, and away from a religion focused upon doctrine toward 
a religion focused upon the vital issues of life” . . .) Rockefeller, the 
patron of H. E. Fosdick, would unite all churches on “the funda- 
mentals of religion — God’s love and Christ’s living Spirit.” Shailer 
Mathews is of the same mind. “What the world requires of the 
churches is not a revival of fourth-century Christology, but the 
impregnation of economic and political processes with love... . 
The real unity in the Christian religion lies in the effort inaugurated 
at Stockholm and carried forward at Oxford to make churches 
an influence in society.” (The Church and the Christian, pp. 105, 
75.) And what say the Conservatives? Dr. S. M. Zwemer sub- 
scribes to “the statement of the Friends in their Book of Discipline: 
‘We find the true bond of Christianity not in any statement of our 
common faith. ... We find it rather in the participation of a common 
inner life springing out of communion between the human soul 
and God.” (The Presbyterian, May 18, 1939.) The unionists find 
an adequate: expression of their creed in Alexander Pope’s lines: 
“For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight; His can’t be wrong 
whose life is in the right. In faith and hope the world will dis- 
agree, but all mankind’s concern is charity.” 


We have no use for this sort of unity. To be sure, “service 
unites”; the Christians find great joy in common work. But 
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“service unites” only those who are one in faith.34) And we have 
less use for it because of the pernicious principle underlying it. 
“It just reverses the order which God Himself established” — 
doctrine comes first. 2Tim.3:16. (Dr. J. H. C. Fritz, Religious 
Unionism, p. 5.) And it leads directly into nomism; making life 
the most important thing prepares the way for work-righteous- 
ness.35) 

May we be permitted to define the mysterious unity which 
unionism commends? There is among them one spirit — the spirit 
of indifference. That is the definition given in Concorpia THEO- 
LOGICAL MonrtTHLY, 1943, p. 63, as previously quoted. And employing 
slightly different terms, the unionists give, substantially, the same 
definition. They call it “the Unity of Mutual Recognition.” (See 
Proc., Texas District, 1940, p. 15.) It is the spirit which enables 
them to “establish the fact of likeness” underneath the differences. 
Recall the statement of G. Harkness concerning “the power of 
Christian faith to span differences in belief. . . . All baptized 
Christians, forgetting postdenominational schisms, met together 
[at Oxford] at the table of our one Lord. ‘Unity in diversity’ was 
a reality.” And the statement of G. A. Gordon: “One commander, 
our Lord Jesus Christ; all sects and denominations and com- 
munions, different regiments in His grand army; that is my idea 
of Church unity.” Note the statement of P. Ainslie: “We can 
resolve doctrinal differences only by affirming ard practicing 





34) W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, himself a unionist: “Service unites only 
those in a lasting way who do the same things for the same reasons, 
that is, who seek to arrive at a common conception of truth.” (Christen- 
dom, 1939, Winter, p. 24.) Luther: “Das Wort und die Lehre soll 
christliche Einigkeit oder Gemeinschaft machen, wo nicht, so bleibt 
doch keine Einigkeit.” (IX:831.) 

35) Discussing the question of unionistic pulpit and prayer fellow- 
ship, Kirchenblatt (A.L.C.), April 24, 1943, says: “Es gibt nun Leute, 
die sagen, auf die Lehre komme es nicht an, wenn man nur heilig lebe. 
Das hoert sich ganz schoen an, aber es gibt kein heilig Leben, welches 
sich nicht nach der ganzen Lehre Jesu Christi haelt. In der Auslegung 
der ersten Bitte: ‘Geheiliget werde dein Name,’ sagt Luther so klar und 
schoen: ‘Wo das Wort Gottes lauter und rein gelehret wird und wir 
auch heilig als die Kinder Gottes darnach leben. Das hilf uns, lieber 
Vater im Himmel! Wer aber anders lehret und lebet, denn das Wort 
Gottes lehret, der entheiliget unter uns den Namen Gottes. Davor 
behuete uns, lieber himmlischer Vater!’ Da haben wir festen Glaubens- 
grund, alles andere, von Menschen aufgemacht, ist haltlos. In dem Eins- 
sein gibt es auch Schranken, die wir einhalten muessen, um an das 
Ziel zu gelangen. ‘Lehret sie halten alles, was ich euch befohlen habe.’ 
Nicht bloss ein Stueck seiner Lehre, sondern alles, was er uns gegeben, 
sollen wir haben und behalten.... Ein Diener Jesu, der mit Predigern, 
die nicht auf dem Grund der Lehre Jesu stehen, zusammen amtiert, mag 
in den Augen der Welt gross dastehen und geachtet sein, aber er baut 
damit nicht das Reich Gottes, nicht das Einssein in Gott, sondern unter- 
graebt es. Die Wahrheit steht ueber der Einheit. Um die Einheit her- 
zustellen, darf die Wahrheit nicht beiseite gesetzt werden.” 
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Christian unity. ...” This act, altar fellowship, would draw the 
participants “into closer fellowship and signalize the fact that 
beneath the apparent divisions of the Church there was a unity 
of all its branches in the one vine” (Christendom, 1936, Autumn, 
p. 49.) It will be seen that the unionists are calling for a spirit 
which is ready to “resolve doctrinal differences” by forgetting and 
ignoring them. The Christian Century, Oct. 15, 1941, explicitly 
says so. “The times call for a new spirit, a holy spirit, capable 
of transcending the trivial differences and the vested interests 
which keep our denominations alive and separate.” And that is 
the one spirit animating all unionists and molding them into one 
homogeneous body. They call it “a holy spirit.” We call it the 
spirit of indifferentism, and the union effected by it is an unholy 
alliance. 

A final word on this point. We, too, believe that there is 
“unity in diversity.” The Edinburgh Conference declared: “Jesus 
Christ makes us one in spite of our divisions.” We say the same. 
Pieper: “All Christians are already one in Christ.” (Dist. Doctr., 
p. 136.) The Christians in the Lutheran Church are in spiritual 
fellowship with the Christians in the Presbyterian and in the 
Catholic Church. They all believe in the one Lord. They are one 
in spite of their divisions. And “all Christians are equal before 
God.” We heard Peter Ainslie say that, and we say the same. 
All Christians have the very same forgiveness of sins and enjoy 
the same love of Jesus Christ. O blessed unity in diversity! 


But we cannot say with the Edinburgh Statement that because 
of this inward unity church fellowship follows as a matter of 
course. We cannot sign the “Reconciliation Pact” of Ainslie’s 
Christian Unity League, which provides that “in conformity with 
this principle—the equality of all Christians before God—no 
Christian shall be denied membership in any of our churches nor 
the privilege of participation in the observance of the Lord’s 
Supper.” For the Lord of the Church has provided that we “all 
speak the same thing” and “avoid them which cause divisions,” etc., 
1 Cor. 1:10; Rom.16:17. We cannot practice fellowship with those 
who insist on remaining members of a heterodox body. “The fel- 
lowship of faith and of the Holy Ghost in the hearts... has outward 
marks, so that it can be recognized, namely, the pure doctrine 
of the Gospel.” (Apology, p. 227.) As long as men refuse to display 
the marks, the banner of the King, we cannot march with them. 
“It is not lawful for Christians to unite with those ecclesiastical 
bodies that rebel against Christ by proclaiming false doctrines, 
although many Christians ‘in their simplicity’ (2Sam.15:11) and 
by mistake have joined them.” (Pieper, loc. cit., p. 127. See also 
Proc., Syn. Conf., 1888, pp. 11, 30.) So the faet that a man is a 
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Christian does not give him the privilege of preaching from a Lu- 
theran pulpit and uniting with us in Holy Communion. Unity of 
doctrine is the basis and condition of a godly union. The Lord 
has so provided! Theodore Schmauk puts it thus: “Those whom 
Christ recognizes despite their errors and imperfections are already 
one with us in Christ. They may not be one with us in mind and 
faith, . . . and hence we may be unable to feel and say that they 
are in a common brotherhood of faith, because we earnestly believe 
that, although Christ can receive them as they are unto Himself 
without danger of His truth, we cannot do so with the same safety.” 
(See Th. Graebner, The Problem of Lutheran Union, p. 103.) 
Dr. Graebner adds on page 106 the remark: ‘We receive men into 
our churches .. . solely on the basis of correct profession and a 
practice consistent therewith. This is not only logic, but fairness 
and true charity —love that transcends the narrow boundaries of 
creed while observing the limitations which Christ Himself has 
established for our communing of others.” 

(3) The slogan “Unity in diversity” asserts finally that unless 
the churches practice church fellowship in its various forms, they 
will lose the blessing God has prepared for the Church by creating 
the diversities. Each denomination has received a particular 
blessing, and all should share in each other’s blessing. Macfarland: 
“We need to recognize important values in each denomination, 
they all have special and valuable contributions to make in the 
varying emphases upon which they differ. The Lutheran bodies 
today are bearing witness to certain aspects of the Gospel to which 
some other bodies do not give sufficient attention. ... The Baptists 
and Congregationalists will see to it that we do not forget the 
grace of liberty, etc.” “Each group of Christians needs the other, ° 
and both must find their way into a form of unity which permits 
diversity and liberty.” (Op. cit., pp. 3,323.) The Lutheran Com- 
panion, May 19, 1934: “As men have differing gifts, so denomina- 
tions have emphasized different phases of the truth. Thus the 
Lutheran Church upholds the authority of the Bible as against that 
of the Pope and emphasizes justification by faith as against 
righteousness of works. Calvinists stress the sovereignty of God 
and predestination, etc.” Archbishop Temple declares that since 
“the different standpoints are supplementary to one another,” 
the churches in their disunity not only obscure the Gospel, but 
“each Church loses some spiritual treasure and none perfectly 
represents the balance of truth.” (See Macfarland, The Christian 
Faith in a Day of Crisis, p. 215.) In the words of E. S. Jones, the 
refusal of the churches to join the interdenominational confraternity 
“would lead to impoverishment, for no Church has the whole 
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truth.... We need, therefore, to pool denominational emphases.” 
The unionists are telling the Lutheran Church that she is im- 
poverishing herself by refusing to emphasize both universal grace 
and particular grace. They are telling her that she is greatly 
blessed by emphasizing justification by faith and that she would 
receive an additional blessing if she also somewhat emphasized 
justification through works. 


The unionistic propaganda does not tire of this theme. Speak- 
ing of the proposed South India Church Union, merging Anglicans, 
Reformed, and Congregationalists, Henry P. Van Dusen prognosti- 
cates: “There are differences of belief, of practice, of tradition, but 
all the members will bring into the uyited Church whatever of 
value they have learned in their separate organizations. Each of 
these elements will find its proper and effective place, and be an 
enrichment of the life of the united church.” (Christendom, 1943, 
Winter, p.95.) The Church needs the sola gratia as taught by 
Presbyterians, but it would remain comparatively poor if it did 
not also make use of the Methodist teaching which lauds the 
capabilities of man. 


“Eine Kirche muss die andere befruchten,” says the Lutheran 
E. Stange (Pastoralblaetter, Sept., 1936). The Lutheran sola gratia 
needs to be impregnated by the Catholic gratia infusa; the Lutheran 
gratia universalis remains barren without the influence of the gratia 
particularis of Calvinism. 


Ah, how immensely the Church would profit if we would “pool 
our resources” by employing the “give-and-take” method. Paul 
Althaus advocates this method. “Die Verantwortung der Kirchen, 
aufeinander zu hoeren und zueinander zu reden, einander zu geben 
und voneinander zu nehmen, ist als solche Verantwortung fuer die 
kommende Einheit der Kirche.” (Allg. Ev.-Luth. Kirchenzeitung, 
Oct. 6, 1939.) The Christian Century, Feb. 10, 1937, advocates it. 
“In this spirit of give and take we should go to Edinburgh.... The 
Lutherans should be paged and told about it.... The Anglicans 
should bring with them their doctrine of an apostolic succession, 
which seems to those who do not hold it to be so full of assumptions, 
historical and theological, and they should be prepared to demon- 
strate its truth to their Christian brethren. Lutherans might 
bring their doctrine of justification by faith, which as often formu- 
lated, conceals a subtle assumption, not so much in what it affirms 
as in what-it implicitly denies.” (See ConcorpiA THEOLOGICAL 
Mon tury, 1937, p. 553, for a fuller discussion of this point.) There 
is something precious about the Lutheran doctrine of justification 
by faith which the other churches should be willing to take; but 
the other churches also teach valuable truths concerning justifica- 
tion which the Lutherans should be willing to assimilate. By 
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giving to each other and taking from each other the churches would 
increase their doctrinal wealth enormously.®® 
We have no use for the give-and-take plan. Give—yes. We 
would like to give the other churches our precious doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith, our precious doctrine of verbal inspiration and all 
the other doctrines — precious because they are the pure Scripture 
truth. But we cannot take any of the sectarian doctrines. Which 
one would it be? We can learn much from the sects, indeed. Their 
great zeal in mission work should be an example to us. The earnest 
Bible study carried on in some sectarian circles puts many a Lu- 
theran congregation to shame. But which one of the distinctive 
Catholic and Reformed doctrines would you be willing to take over 
in place of the Lutheran doctrine? Says Dr. Pieper: “Wenn die 
Meinung die ist — und das scheint sie zu sein —, die lutherische 
Kirche habe es noetig, in bezug auf die richtige Auffassung der 
christlichen Lehre von den Sekten zu lernen, so laesst diese Mei- 
nung sich nur damit entschuldigen, dass die, welche sie hegen, 
weder mit der lutherischen Lehre noch mit der Lehre der Sekten 
genauer bekannt sind. Sie wuerden sicherlich schon in Verlegen- 
heit kommen, wenn sie die Lehre oder die Lehren nennen sollten, 
die von den Sekten richtiger als von der lutherischen Kirche dar- 
gelegt worden sind.” (Lehre und Wehre, 1929, p. 287.) One who 
knows the Lutheran doctrine will not barter his wealth for trash. 


And only he knows the Lutheran doctrine who is assured that 
it presents the absolute truth. The real reason why men advocate 
the give-and-take plan is that they are not sure of the truth of 
their teaching. They tell us that quite frankly. The Christian 





36) K. Barth does not approve of the give-and-take method. He 
thinks that the interest of the Church is best served if every denomination - 
retain its particular “truth” to the full. By doing that the churches 
will somehow or other come to understand each other and the inter- 
denominational confraternity will be established. In the Prologomena 
to the 1937 World Conference, p.36, he writes: “Within the multiplicity 
each Church can represent the unity of the Church if in its ordinances 
it is zealous for Christ. ... Let the Roman Church work out its doctrine 
of nature and grace, with the Tridentine teaching on justification, to 
their logical conclusions; let the Lutheran and Calvinistic bodies do 
the same with their specific eucharistic doctrine and neo-Protestantism 
with its doctrine of man’s natural goodness; but let them do this not 
merely in a syllogistic spirit, but as listening to Christ, the Christ of 
the Scriptures. . . . Those who fail to understand other churches than 
their own are not the persons who care intensely about theology, but 
the theological dilettantes, eclectics, and historians of all sorts; while 
those very men who have found themselves forced to confront a clear, 
thoroughgoing, logical sic et non find themselves allied to each other, 
in spite of all contradictions, by an underlying fellowship and under- 
standing.” Barth wants the churches to acquire the fabulous faculty 
of not merely tolerating contradictory teachings, but finding both of 
them to be true; Luther, who could not do that but declared the Pope’s 
teaching on justification and Zwingli’s teaching on the Lord’s Supper to 
be absolutely false, was a theological dilettante. 
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Century article which proposed this plan contains the monstrous 
statement: “Perhaps all can be right even though they differ.” 
“Perhaps,” “can be” —that spells doctrinal incertitude and indif- 
ference. And the next statement reveals the same uncertainty: 
“There is no unalterable doctrine which embraces the whole scheme 
of Christian thought.” Perhaps all can be right — perhaps all are 
wrong! (Lambeth Conference.) These men are ready to confess 
that their teaching is in need of correction. E.S. Jones: “Each [of 
these differing theologies] needs the other for purposes of cor- 
rection.” (The Christian Century, March 15, 1939.) Archbishop 
Temple: “Each would correct the bad tendencies of the other.” 
(Loe. cit.) Macfarland: “Denominational values will be all the 
more clearly preserved when denominational impediments dis- 
appear.” (Christian Unity, p. 227.) One who doubts that his goods 
have sterling worth is ready for barter. And those Lutherans who 
are willing “to give and take” do it because they are not sure that 
their Church has the full truth. They do not realize that they 
would be exchanging their gold for brass. 

The give-and-take proposal asks us Lutherans to do just that— 
give up our wealth. Its proponents tell us, indeed, that we, in 
taking over the wealth of the others, will be retaining our own 
wealth. In an address to the Federal Council, which The Lutheran 
Companion, March 18, 1937, calls a “notable utterance,” E. S. Jones 
said: “This plan would not ask any denomination to give up 
any truth it may possess. It would not have to give it up — it would 
give it to the rest of us. And each needs the other’s truth, for 
all of us are but partial expressions of the Truth.” In his Christ’s 
Alternative to Communism Dr. Jones says: “Christians of the 
world, unite! We have nothing to lose except our dividing walls. 
The truth of each will then belong to the whole. ... We have 
discovered that there are two ways to find truth. One is to put 
forth your truth, press it to a decision, and the majority rules. 
The other is to pool our truths and see if we cannot come to 
a common mind. ... In that way the truth that each holds will be 
preserved and added to the common store. We should say to each 
denomination, ‘We do not want you to give up your special truth, 
we want you to give it to the rest of us. Out of these differing 
types of Christianity would grow a larger Christianity.” (Pp. 219f., 
289.) But all of this is transparent camouflage. Dr. Jones and 
Dr. Althaus. know well enough that it is impossible for us to 
share in the Calvinistic limited grace and still retain the gratia 
universalis.7 What they really mean is that we Lutherans should 





37) Or does Dr. Jones really not know it? We confess that we 
do not know what to make of his statement on p. 220. “I spoke in a 
Presbyterian College in North India, and at the close the Presbyterian 
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give them our doctrine of justification in a modified form. Read 
that provision in The Christian Century’s give-and-take article once 
more. When the Lutherans take their teaching on justification to 
Edinburgh, they must be prepared to have its “subtle assumptions” 
toned down or cut out entirely. This modern give-and-take plan 
of union is nothing else but the old plan of union by compromise. 
The “purer truth” offered to us is obtained by diluting the truth. 
We can get the “larger truth” only by sacrificing half of the truth. 

We are not ready for this sort of barter. It would mean our 
impoverishment. The “blessing” promised us by way of inter- 
denominational sharing is a curse. 

When the authorities in Prussia were pushing the union of 
the Lutheran and Reformed Churches, Claus Harms issued the 
ninety-five theses of 1817 and cried out: “Through a marriage the 
poor maid, the Lutheran Church, is to be made rich. Do not per- 
form the ceremony over the bones of Luther. They will become 
alive, and then woe unto you!” 

In the Church named after Luther men have been using strange 
language. At the inauguration of S. S. Schmucker (one of the 
founders of the Evangelical Alliance) as professor at Gettysburg, 
in 1826, he was given these instructions: “... Hence, I charge you 
to exert yourself in convincing our students that the Augsburg 
Confession is a safe directory to determine upon matters of faith 
declared in the Lamb’s Book. To a difference of opinion upon 
subjects of minor importance, by which different denominations of 
Christians have been brought into existence, we have no objection, 
provided the spirit of Christ prevails. The visible Church is 
rather beautified by such differences, as is a garden by flowers of 
variegated colors. But the different genera and species should 
be preserved, according to their peculiar nature. The right of 
private judgment Luther contended for, and hence the utmost 
liberality towards others should ever characterize the pastor of 





chairman said, ‘The speaker tonight has emphasized God’s side in con- 
version, but I don’t think he has sufficiently emphasized man’s side.’ He 
proceeded to emphasize it. At the close I went to him and said: ‘My 
brother, the battle is all over. We have changed sides. You, a Cal- 
vinist, emphasize man’s side in conversion, and I, an Arminian — what- 
ever that is— emphasize God’s side in conversion. The battle is all 
over. We had taken each other’s truth and were the better for it. These 
battles must cease by our taking the other man’s truth and out of 
it all growing something that is more akin to the Kingdom of God.” 
Is Dr. Jones writing a satire on his give-and-take plan? We have been 
saying this right along—that by taking over the distinctive Reformed 
doctrines we would be giving up the distinctive Lutheran doctrines. — 
“We have changed sides!” If that expressed the real situation, the 
battle would still be on. But we think we know what Dr. Jones means. 
We know that these men want to end the battle by an inglorious 
armistice, its shameful terms hidden under the phrases: larger Chris- 
tianity, larger truth, truth behind the creeds. 
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the Lutheran Church.” (See A. R. Wentz, History of Gettysburg 
Seminary, p. 120. The Pastor’s Monthly, 1931, p. 268.) What, Luther 
praising the beauty of diversity, Luther tolerant of certain kinds of 
false teaching? Luther, who says: “There is nothing under the 
sun more evil and harmful than the venom of false doctrine. 
It works deadly, unspeakable harm; it leads men farther and 
farther away from God, into all kinds of abomination and blas- 
phemy.” (III: 1873.) 

Unity in diversity, divided and still one—do not let Luther 
hear such talk! Luther, who says: “Verflucht sei solche Liebe 
und Einigkeit in Abgrund der Hoelle, darum dass solche Einigkeit 
nicht allein die Christenheit jaemmerlich zertrennet, sondern sie, 
nach teuflischer Art, noch zu solchem ihrem Jammer spottet und 
naerret.” (XX:773.) 


(To be continued) TH. ENGELDER 
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Kiefl on Luther 


“Luther’s fundamental error of the whole system is that in 
the work of salvation God does everything and man nothing.” 

So wrote the late Franz Xaver Kiefl, Dean of the Cathedral 
of Regensburg and before that professor of dogmatics in Wuerzburg, 
in Hochland of October, 1917. His article is “Martin Luther’s 
Religious Psyche the Root of a Modern World Picture,” reprinted 
in 1922 as “Catholic World-View and Modern Thought.” 

That is Luther’s fundamental truth of the whole system. 


“Words of wonderful power of imagination” Kiefl calls Luther’s 
description of his desperate condition, which he quotes: 

“He has felt these pains of hell often and every time in the 
very shortest time. They were, however, so fearful and hellish, 
that no tongue can tell it, no pen write it, no uninitiated believe it. 
Were they completed or lasted half an hour or only the tenth 
part of an hour, he would be destroyed and all his bones turned 
to ashes. Then God appears terribly angry and at the same time 
with Him all creation. Then there is no escape, no comfort, 
neither within nor without, but all around only accusation. Then 
man in tears says with Holy Writ: ‘I am cut off from before Thine 
eyes,’ Ps. 31:22, and he dares not even say: ‘O Lord rebuke me 
not in Thine anger,’ Ps.6:1. In this moment the soul strangely 
cannot believe ever to be redeemed. It only feels the punishment 
is not yet completed. And yet the punishment is eternal, and one 
cannot hold it for temporary. There remains only a naked longing 
for help and a fearful sighing. But the soul knows not where to 

31 
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seek help. It is so to speak stretched out with Christ so that all 
bones can be told. There is no corner in it but what is full of the 
bitterest bitterness, fears, terrors, and sorrow, and that with the 
feeling they are eternal. When a bullet glides over a straight line, 
every touched spot of the line bears the whole bullet but does not 
grasp the whole bullet. Thus the soul, when the eternal inundation 
flows over it, feels nothing and drinks nothing but the eternal pain. 
But this does not last, but passes over. It is a hell pain, that un- 
bearable, all comfort-excluding terror,” Weimar, I:557. 

“Luther’s point of departure for his whole religious ideal 
is the Biblical thought of God’s all-working, which he grasped so 
deeply but onesidedly that he replaced it with God’s alone-working. 
Then man knows himself safe in the hands of a wise, mighty, and 
gracious father.” 

A happy salvation. What more does one want from religion? 

“Luther proclaimed the religious sovereignty of the individual. 
The simple ground thought of his whole system of religious indi- 
vidualism was this: God Himself works all in the religious in- 
dividual, and the individual nothing. The word of Scripture is 
the only enkindler of this life.” 

“In his Galatians Luther has pointed out this as the main 
attraction for his first followers. ‘I well remember Dr. Staupitz in 
the beginning, when the Gospel arose, said to me: ‘That comforts 
me most that this teaching of the Gospel gives all honor and praise 
to God and none to man. Now it is clear as day one can never 
give God too much honor.’ In this mistake rests the ground-fault 
of the whole system.” 

“Luther himself said, ‘Take this away, then he would have 
no reason for having undertaken his work?’ 

“Much more justly —than by Erasmus and his modern ad- 
mirers—is Luther judged by the Catholic Church, which in its 
deeper schools and better heads admits the justifiable in the 
religious beginning of Luther. 

“Moehler says: ‘In Protestantism the religious element is 
the brighter side, the ethical the darker. No one will miss the 
religious element in Protestantism who will recall the concept of 
divine Providence which Luther formed. . . . According to that 
all appearances in the human world are God’s own work, and 
man only God’s instrument. ... Who can here misunderstand the 
religious view of all things? ‘God is all in all.’” 

“The Council of Trent unreservedly approved the justified 
thoughts in Luther’s system without approving the excesses. Far 
from resting satisfied with the shallow pelagianizing of the argu- 
mentation of Erasmus, it with enormous intellectual labor made 
a careful separation between the divine and the human factors 
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in the work of salvation and just thereby most thoroughly uprooted 
Luther’s system. It asserted an activity of man. The difference 
seems small, but it is of enormous importance. To Trent belongs 
the honor that in the mighty spirit-storm it saved liberty, the 
Palladium of all culture, in its deepest religious root. 

“Erasmus, the idol of humanism, the much-lauded intel- 
lectual hero, could write: “The Kaiser invites me to him in Spain, 
King Ferdinand to Vienna, Margaret to Brabant, the English king 
to England, Sigmund to Poland, Francis to France, and all with 
rich salaries.’ 

“With his world view of the free, unspoiled human nature 
he stood innerly much more estranged from the Church than 
Luther, but fought it only with dignified skepticism. Therefore 
Luther with fine psychology faulted him, he loved to talk about 
the sores and misery of the Church so as to force the readers to 
laugh instead of with deep sighs duly lament before God. 


“How little he understood Luther is shown by the fact that 
he published ‘the crown of his writings’ against Luther’s ground- 
dogma of the Unfree Will, but which is the proof he had not 
entered into the depth of the religious problem. He wrote weakly, 
and skeptically hesitant, everywhere neglecting the deeper religious 
side of the problem. 

“In his Unfree Will Luther laid down his religious standpoint 
without reserve, yes, to the uttermost sharpness of paradox.” 
No other writing is in like manner informing for his religious 
psychology. 

For the Christians the only and greatest comfort in all troubles 
is to know God does not lie, but does all things unalterably; against 
His will there is no opposition, no possibility of change, no hindrance. 

“Luther’s ground-thought of the unfreedom of man he built 
up over all parts of the Church teaching structure into a compact 
speculative system. 

“Theologians like Taube speak of an unchristian, fatalistic, 
mechanical God-idea of Luther and stress it to such a degree 
that we must even defend Luther because just he stresses God’s 
freedom and holiness in the most gripping manner. 

“We must also ascribe to Luther as a merit that though he 
often stands hard at the border of pantheism, he has never over- 
stepped that line, much as some ideas of mysticism could seduce him. 


“Luther’s fundamental idea, which gave its impress to the 
Reformation for centuries, was in the beginning doubtless religious, 
but also philosophic and metaphysical, which in its logical out- 
workings had to attack and overturn not only the alleged practical 
abuses, but also the whole dogmatic system of the Church... . 
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Luther’s teaching pierced the heart of Christendom, touching not 
only the abuses, of which there surely were enough, but also 
injuring the innermost life-nerve” of Romanism. 


* * * 


“Luther’s justification leads to moral laxity,” Catholics charge. 

Kiefl says such objections only sharpen and poison the con- 
flict. Luther does not wish to cppose the human works of faith 
to the human works of morality, but the work of God to the work 
of man. There is no dead faith. In the preface to Romans and in 
Galatians Luther scoffs at this alleged dead faith as an utterly use- 
less, lazy, dead thing. “If faith is God’s work, it is always active.” 


* * * 


“Luther was wrong in claiming he was the first to unlock the 
meaning of the ‘righteousness of God’ in Rom.1:16,17,” asserts 
Denifle. The Church ever taught the just man is rendered just 
by God’s justification and understood the term just like Luther. 
With stupendous learning he dug up over sixty scholars as wit- 
nesses, and so Luther merely made a clumsy re-discovery of an 
old truth. Even some Protestants were bluffed into agreeing 
Luther was wrong. 

The Catholic Kiefl proves the learned Catholic Denifle wrong 
and the clumsy Luther right. He declares Catholics teach in every 
stage man freely works together with God while Luther teaches 
the work is God’s alone; justifying faith is exclusively the work 
of God. Prof. S. Merkle agrees with Kiefi. 

Lawyer W.S. Lilly, Secretary of the Catholic Union of Great 
Britain, says: “It is certain that this doctrine, however we may 
feel towards it, was Luther’s own particular and original deduction 
from the Pauline Epistles. Not a trace of it is to be found in 
any theologian from the second to the sixteenth century.” 

Prof. Lucien Febvre of Strassburg says: “Denifle is mistaken. 
The Church teaches by justification God only recognizes merit 
that man has acquired by a moral exertion undertaken ‘under the 
impulse of and with the aid of divine grace.’ Justification elimi- 
nates sin, but it leaves to natural virtue its role, its part, and 
its efficacy. 

“For Luther, on the other hand, justification leaves sin un- 
touched and affords no room for natural morality. The righteous- 
ness of man is fundamentally irreconcilable with the righteousness 
of God. Original sin is, as Luther expresses it in his Commentary 
to the Romans, a defect of any rightness or efficacy whether of 
body or of soul, whether of the inner or the outer man. In brief, 
a complete opposition to God. We judge a man is justified by faith, 
apart from works of the law. Rom. 1:16, 17. 
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“An invention of Luther’s, this discovery in the tower? No. 
A gift of God to be carried aloft that all men might reverence it 
on its own transcendent account. 

“A teaching of peace and also of power. But for this one 
would not know how to explain that burst of virile power and 
above all the audacity of the fighter of 1517. 

“This gift of faith unites God and man and fills him with 
the love of the good. ‘Not to do good is not to love God.’ This 
joy of union with God spurs on to action for God; life is a progress 
from good to better till the last breath. Justification by faith is 
a store of dynamic energy. God’s love gave itself to man in order 
that man might give himself to God. 

“Every line of the letter Luther wrote Albrecht of Mainz on 
October 11, 1517, is that of a man with God on his side and 
within him.” re ‘ ‘ 

“Luther’s fundamental tendency was to fell every dogma and 
with his fiducial faith make disposition alone decisive.” 

Kiefl declares this is the modern trend which finds support 
in Denifle and Weiss for the first phase of Luther’s development. 

“So far can scientific criticism fall into error. ... Never has 
Luther stood for such an undogmatic Christianity.” 


* * * 


“Luther makes God the Author of Sin,” is a charge often made. 

Kiefl writes: It was plainly the religious feeling that hindered 
Luther from building out the dangerous predestination thought with 
the ruthlessness of a Calvin. And when one knows the horrible 
utterances of a Calvin, Beza, and Zwingli about God as the author 
of evil, one will never in this manner find the awe of God’s holiness 
violated by Luther, also not in respect to the “hidden” God, whom 
he places against the “revealed” God. He did not thereby wish 
to carry the moral antinomy into God’s being, like Calvin. Luther’s 
“hidden” God means an antinomy in human reason, not in revela- 
tion and the Divine Being. 

“Calvin wrote: ‘God sneaks into the hearts of the non-elect 
and works an appearance of good to have an excuse for damning 
them.’ Luther was never guilty of anything like that.” 


* * * 


“Luther began with the libertinistic destruction of the Church 
authority and then later put together his dogmatic system,” says 
Denifle. 

Kiefl says Denifle is wrong. “It is just Luther’s dogmatic 
ground-thought of the all-working of God that Luther forcefully 
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carried through in the whole field of the conception of salvation. 

For Luther everything depended on this, and where he met oppo- 

sition, it inflamed him to uncanny energy and passionate severity.” 
* * * 


“Luther is the Antichrist,” said Dietenberger, and others have 
said it for four hundred years. 

“The Papacy is the Antichrist,” said Luther, and many earnest 
Catholics before Luther and hundreds of scholars after Luther. — 
See Hans Preuss, Der Antichrist. 1906. 

Karl Pearson, by no manner of means friendly to Luther, 
declares: “It is impossible to escape the dilemma: the orthodox 
Christian must regard Luther either as nigh inspired of God or 
else as a child of the Devil. There can be no reconciliation of 
Lutheranism and Catholicism; if the teaching of the one is true, 
the doctrine of the other is false. An ‘Interim’ would be no more 
successful today than it was in 1548.” 

Father Bertrand Weaver, C.P., in America of April 27, 1940: 
“The Pope is either the supreme head of Christendom, the infallible 
teacher of infallible truth, the successor of St. Peter, and the vicar 
of Christ on earth, or he is an impostor with whom no respectable 
person should have dealings.” 

“Now popes and cardinals have become antichrists!” cried 
Canon Tizio of Siena at Leo X, whose court has been called “a great 
classical bacchanalia and a monstrous orgy of paganism.” Bishop 
Stafileo called Rome “the whore of Babylon.” 

The Catholic Friedrich von Kerz speaks of “that eternally 
disgraceful period” of Alexander VI, Julius II, and Leo X, and 
cries out, “No wonder Luther saw the working of the Antichrist in 
such a hierarchy.” 

Sebastian Merkle, Catholic Professor of Church History at 
Wuerzburg, says in “Luther in Oekumenischer Sicht”: “That 
Luther believed to see the work of Antichrist in such a hierarchy 
ought to be conceivable.” 

Kiefl speaks of Luther as “the man with the deep religious 
spirit which has scattered such pearls in his hymns and writings; 
the man with the mighty will, who has started his work with 
such unmeasured energy as rarely in history an idea has been 
carried through; the man with the enormous language genius, 
who belongs to the real language creators of our nation. For just 
herein rests the uncanny power of his influence on the popular 
masses. .. . 

“A light-beam of mental-clear logic lights into the turbulent 
depths of Luther’s religious psyche. Luther’s dogmatic ground- 
idea was in the religious field. God alone is active in the spirit of 
man and every addition of man’s doing must be rejected as an 
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abomination and blasphemy. If that was right, then a Church 
with demands such as the Catholic must make was really devil’s 
work and the pope as the Vicar of Christ was the Antichrist. And 
Luther believed he had to fight the Antichrist.” 


* * * 


“Luther’s violent language against the Papacy is mere scoffing,” 
say Catholics. 

Kiefl denies it and holds “this soul phenomenon has so far 
not been made clear enough. Only Grisar is on the right track, 
asserting a deep and serious connection between that and his whole 
soul constitution, his innermost thought of the heart. We can 
more definitely designate the spiritual soil, out of which grew 
Luther’s most violent polemic, which lets us look deeper than 
anything else into Luther’s soul. Luther holds every working 
together of man in his own salvation is to be cast away as a 
blasphemous thought. Then the more must a mingling of divine 
and human, as it lies in the Catholic idea of the Church as an 
external saving institution and mediator of grace, appear outright 
as something Satanic and anti-divine. 

“This uttermost consequence of the Lutheran justification 
thought it is which utters itself in the terrific expressions about 
the hierarchy and the Catholic priest-consecration, not the anger 
at pall money, bishop tax, and alleged indulgence traffic. He him- 
self points out Hus did not attack the Papacy innerly, but only 
criticized moral abuses. ‘But I have attacked the teaching and 
bit off the Pope’s heart.’ 

“He that at the beginning had appealed to the Pope and then 
to a Council for his new teaching now was conscious that this 
teaching uprooted every external church, and in the last years 
of his life, when the Church got ready in a Council to sit in judg- 
ment on his teaching, his whole inner man reared up to defend 
the dogmatic ground-idea of his life and to attack the Papacy 
as the heart of the churchly unity. 

“Only the firm conviction that he was defending the really 
highest life-question of religion, a conviction that also elsewhere 
uttered itself in the cry: “Thus God rushes me,’ forms a psycho- 
logical explanation for the fierce heat of soul excitement that meets 
us in the polemic against the Church. According to his dogmatic 
concept he simply regarded as an impulse of the Spirit of God 
the powerful drive of an idea which dominated him with uncanny 
force and grew to enormous strength in the struggles which it had 
to sustain in inner and outer crisis. . . . 

“Against the Catholic idea of the external Church being a 
mediator of God’s grace Luther’s dogmatic ground-idea rose with 
uncanny force and violence. There is perhaps in all the history 
of human polemic nothing comparable in intensity of passionate 
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eruption to Luther when he comes to speak of the Roman hierarchy 
and its head, the Papacy. His treatise Against the Papacy at Rome 
Founded by the Devil, written in the feeling of approaching death 

. is calculated, mental-clear, and raffiniert. Language did not 
seem to him to suffice for the inner heat, and he thought up the 
notorious cartoons on the Papacy which he called his testament. . . . 
Even his friends were fearful over some of the ‘figures’; but Luther 
claimed to be driven by the Spirit of God. Luther was without 
doubt a deep psychologist who knew his age.” 


* * * 


“Luther’s Sanctification is purely external,” declares Denifle. 

Alfons Victor Mueller, a former Dominican, replies: “Denifle 
is in error. Luther teaches in baptism or justification the Christian 
receives a new, clean heart, from which good works come. God 
and Christ dwell in the soul whose sanctification has begun and 
must grow, as we read in the Smalcald Articles and elsewhere. 
These good works growing out of faith are indeed not perfect, but 
God in mercy so receives them. This is taught by Augustine, 
Pope Leo the Great, and Pseudo-Hugo of St. Victor.” 


* * * 


“Luther, there is nothing divine in you” — is Denifle’s dramatic 


dictum in summing up his work. 

The Catholic Professor S. Merkle comments, “The Protestants 
could retort, this applies no less to Pope Alexander VI, whom the 
Catholics hold the vicar of Christ and ‘holy Father,’ also the 
Protestants hold Christ the founder of their religion and not Luther 
and revere Luther only as the proclaimer and explainer of the 
Gospel, and their faith does not depend on his person.” 

In April, 1942, in the Union Seminary Library in New York 
City a Catholic said, “Kiefl was my teacher. A wonderful article on 
Luther from his pen in Hochland 1917.” 

We found the Hochland in the University of Chicago library. 

It shows lies about Luther can be refuted by candid Catholics. 


Oak Park, II. Wma. DALLMANN 
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Third Sunday after Trinity 
2 Chron. 33:9-16 


Students of history follow a twofold purpose; they wish to 
know the events that have occurred in the world, and they seek 
to discover the forces that led to those events. Bible readers should 
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follow the same method; they should read Bible history, and they 
should strive to see the plan of God that led to the events. Our 
text relates events that occurred about 700 B.C., and names 


Two Powerful Factors in the History of Mankind 
1. Man’s sin 2. God’s grace 


1 


There was stupendous activity in the country. Manasseh was 
king. His father Hezekiah had accumulated immense riches, 32:27; 
Manasseh proceeded to spend them. Wherever there was a hilltop, 
there were building operations, v.3. The roads were filled with 
wagons and carts hauling material. Everybody had work. People 
received good wages and had money in their pockets. Times were 
good. Great areas of ground were purchased and groves were 
planted, v.3, where people could gather for recreation or worship. 
A carnival spirit was in the land. The arts flourished; there was 
opportunity for carvers of wood, v.7, and for men who could draw 
pictures of the heavenly bodies to ornament the temples, v. 5. There 
was great activity, the times were prosperous. 

Now, what caused these events? We may state it in one word. 
Sin. Manasseh came from a good home, 32:32; but he became a 
wicked man. He dissipated his fortune and his goodness. It is 
hard to say why he became wicked; the stern hand of his father 
was missing, v.1; he had too much money; he may have chafed 
under his guardians: “Wait till I get to be king!” 

He became a very wicked king, vv. 2,3,6,7,9. He spent his 
father’s fortune. Sin costs money. Some people live in history 
because of something good they did: Tabitha, the Good Samaritan; 
some, because of the evil they did: Cain, Benedict Arnold, Jezebel, 
Judas — and Manasseh, v. 9. 


Sin was the mainspring of all that activity. Can we not see 
a parallel to that in our own time? The world doesn’t change 
much; customs and opinions change, but the motive power remains 
the same; like automobiles, whose body lines change, but the 
engine still runs on the same principle. 

Today business is flourishing, but the motive is often greed. 
There has been wonderful progress in science, but the motive is 
the glorification of man. Many wonderful churches have been 
erected, but many of them only to teach man-made religion. Great 
schools and universities are maintained, but often for the teaching 
of anti-Christian philosophy. We have great prosperity and cease- 
less activity, but the driving force is often sin. We are still build- 
ing the Tower of Babel. 

And what is the motive of our own life? Is it to serve God 
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and our neighbor, or is it to serve ourselves? Are we seeking God’s 
glory or our own? Why are we working so hard? How much has 
our activity to do with God? Have we forgotten: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord, thy God,” etc. 

2 

But there was another force that influenced events in Israel. 
The Assyrians declared war and came down upon Jerusalem with 
terrific force. They took the city, and the king was captured and 
taken to Assyria in fetters. His riches and his throne were gone. 
Later he was permitted to return. That was the historical event. 
But what was its cause? V.11 tells us it was God’s grace. This 
war was sent by God to bring the king and his people to repentance. 
God had spoken a warning, v.10, but it was not heeded. Now God 
had recourse to another method. Why did God warn the king and 
send this chastisement? They had sinned flagrantly, v.7b. He 
might have sent fire and brimstone. But it was His grace, mercy, 
and love that prompted Him to bring Israel to repentance. 

God still shows us His grace in many ways to move us to 
repentance and ‘to save us from sin. He sent His Son into this 
sinful world to call men to repentance and to suffer and die to save 
them from their sin. He sends trial and trouble and uses the 
ravages of war to rouse mankind from their indifference to the 
word of His warning. Manasseh was brought to repentance and 
was converted and gave evidence of new obedience, vv. 14-16. 
God’s grace is still operating to lead us to repentance, and He has 
pardon ready for us. Let us heed His warning and accept His 
grace. And then let us lead a new life and obey His will. 

These are the two stupendous forces that stand ready to 
actuate your lives — man’s sin and God’s grace. Which one shall 
be the moving force in your life? FREDERIC NIEDNER 





Fourth Sunday after Trinity 
Isaiah 12 


When Israel had passed through the Red Sea, they felt the 
danger threatening them had been averted; they actually were 
safe; and under the leadership of Miriam the women sang praises 
to the Lord, Ex.15. This action of Israel is a picture of the elect’s 
rejoicing in heaven. 


The Lord, Jehovah, Is My Salvation 


1 


“In that day,” v. 1— day of salvation, heaven. Is. 1-12 presents 
a complete picture: wickedness of people and leaders; rejection of 
prophets’ warnings; punishment through foreign tribes; royal 
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family humbled; Savior’s earthly life; Gospel offered to Jews and 
Gentiles; Christ’s kingdom of peace and love continuing into 
eternity. There the elect will thank the Lord that He is the 
source of their salvation. 

“His anger is turned away,” objective justification. God is 
always angry over sin, Gal. 3:10; Eph. 2:3, also our sin. But Christ 
as our Substitute, in our stead, atoned for all our sins. He died 
for all. 2 Cor.5:14; 1 Pet.3:18. Thereby God’s anger over us 
(Rom. 5:10) was turned aside. 2 Cor.5:19; Apology III:170. 

Because of Christ’s vicarious, redemptive work, God now feels 
pity for the sinners and comforts them. This comfort is there 
for all. Christians experience it in part upon earth, but in heaven 
the elect enjoy the full blessing of this comfort, Is. 66:13; Rev. 21: 
3,4. There the elect fully understand that the Lord is the source 


of their salvation. . 


The elect also praise God as the strength of their salvation. 

Salvation is a personal matter. V.2. “God is my salvation” — 
my deliverance, my Jesus, “my strength.” “And He became for 
me for a salvation.” Heb. 2:4; Mark 16:16. Throughout eternity the 
elect will marvel that the work of Christ was applied just to them, 
sinners. Through the Gospel the Holy Ghost brings us to a per- 
sonal faith in Christ that we trust and rely in Him. When a ship 
is torpedoed on the high sea, it is not enough that it be equipped 
with sufficient life belts for all, but that the individual sailor him- 
self have on a life belt. 

In faith we trust and confide in our Lord. Lutheran Hymnal 
262:3. The elect understand that this faith is not a meritorious 
work on our part but rather the gift of God Eph. 2:8,9. God has 
called, gathered, enlightened, sanctified, and kept His elect. Ac- 
cordingly v. 2 calls Him “Lord Jehovah,” the God of the Covenant, 
who has not merely provided salvation for all; He has made His 
elect actual partakers of this salvation. Heb. 3:1-6. 


3 


V.3. God as the source and strength of salvation also becomes 
the joy of salvation. As the inhabitants of Jerusalem could day 
by day draw an ever new and fresh supply of water out of the 
pool of Siloam, so the elect enjoy a never waning supply of joy 
and happiness at the side of their glorified Savior. Rev. 7:17; 21:6; 
22:1, 2, 17. 

V.4. As the shepherds of old gathered at the wells and there 
sang their hymns, so the elect sing their “well song” in heaven. 
They praise the Lord. Is. 6:3; Rev. 4:8-14; 5:9ff. This praise is 
not given halfheartedly. They call upon— shout. Cf. Is.6:4. They 
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cause it to be remembered what the Lord has done among His 
people day by day. 

Vv. 5,6. The heavenly glory is so great that it should be made 
known among all creatures. Phil. 2:10,11. Indeed, the irrational 
creatures which now surround the fallen men are eagerly awaiting 
the revelation of the sons of God. Rom. 8:19. If even the lower 
creation is awaiting “that day,” how much more should the elect 
sing unto the Lord for the excellent things which He has done for 
them. These inhabitants of Zion, the heavenly Jerusalem (cf. Heb. 
12:22), once more praise the Holy One of Israel that He is not 
merely near them, but actually great in the midst of them. 

While the text presents to us the Lord, our Salvation, from 
the viewpoint of the perfected saints, all Christians on earth should 
join them in praising the Lord. Even now the Lord is the source 
and strength of our salvation, and in Him we rejoice. Cf. Luke 1:47. 
May the Holy Spirit through the Gospel keep us in true faith in 
Jesus as our Savior, that we continue to trust and believe and 
rejoice in Him. Victor MENNICKE 





Fifth Sunday after Trinity 
Ex. 3:1-15 
Days of trouble and struggle call forth this question in the 


hearts of Christians: Does God care? Is God mindful of the prob- 
lems of His saints? And if He is, can He help? We do not doubt 
God’s power to help; but we are sometimes unable to see the means 
by which He will make His help count in our own lives and in the 
Church of God. The story before us shows us God at work answer- 
ing these questions. He uses men—His men! Their choice and 
call is significant; but it makes meaning only as we recognize God’s 
high purposes behind them. 


God Calls His Men to Help Solve His People’s Needs 
1. God desires to help His people in their needs 

2. God chooses His men to help solve these needs 

3. Their calling is therefore a holy and important thing 


1 


A. Israel was in need. It was afflicted under the whips of the 
taskmasters; it was far from the ease and the peace of the Promised 
Land. And God was aware of this need; vv. 7,9. He was touched 
by the troubles of His people and was moved by their cries for help, 
v. 9. Israel was God’s chosen people; it was to be the bearer of the 
promises of the Messiah; it was important to Him that it should 
survive and fulfill its purpose. Deut. 7:7, 8. 


B. Also today God’s people have their needs and problems. 
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John 16:33. God also today is moved by their pleas for deliverance. 
1 Pet. 3:12; John 16: 20-24. Their sufferings are genuine and 
burdensome; but they have their purpose, and God stands ready to 
deliver. 1 Pet. 5:6-10. Man’s greatest burden is sin and separation 
from God; that basic problem of man God wants to solve; He wants 
to extend His kingdom among men; and with that problem He is 
ready to meet all the rest. 
2 


A. God appointed a man to help solve the need of the children 
of Israel. He could have used angels — in fact He did, and the very 
Angel of the Lord went before Israel in the wilderness. But He 
determined to employ a man as the leader of Israel’s deliverance. 
V. 10. 

B. For the highest and all-inclusive need of mankind God sent 
His own Son to deliver. 1 John 4:9,10. That was a task which only 
the Son of God could do. Heb. 7:26. In Him and His redemption 
there is our source of help for all our needs. Rom. 8:32-39. 


C. But God goes on in all the other issues of life to use men 
in answering His people’s needs. The plan of salvation itself re- 
quires men as messengers. Luke 24:45-48. The parish ministry is 
a conspicuous part of this process, together with all its auxiliaries — 
teachers, Sunday school teachers, church officers, and workers. But 


God chooses His own to serve for many other needs, truly in a 
service to Him — in the family, labor, business, government (Eph. 
6:6 and related passages); and where that service is truly the result 
of life in God and Christ, it carries out His appointment. (All of 
Matt. 25, particularly v. 40.) 


3 


A. When God called Moses into the service of Himself and His 
people, it was a most awesome and holy occasion. The Angel of 
the Lord, v. 2; the burning bush, v. 2 ff.; the command to express 
reverence in oriental fashion and put off his shoes, v. 5. 

So the Christian in every field of true service, from the most 
spiritual to the most “earthly,” should be mindful of serving God 
conspicuously and directly. Eph. 6:6 again. Luther’s high estimate 
of the Christian’s Beruf. God had great intentions for Moses and 
His service; and so the Christian’s whole life is directed to the 
building of the Kingdom. 1 Pet. 2:12 ff. and parallels. 

B. When God called Moses into His service, Moses was in a 
most ordinary occupation, beyond the “prime” of life, not sure of 
his own abilities. V.11; Ex.4:1. But what counted was that God 
wanted him, that God would stand by him. Vv. 6,12,14,15. I AM 
— Jehovah — to Moses that also meant I am with thee, forever! 

So the Christian in his calling should recognize, and draw on, 
God’s help and power. He should not be discouraged by the 
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ordinary quality of his tasks, abilities, surroundings; but he should 
be encouraged by God’s purpose, God’s presence, God’s power. On 
that power he can draw always through the Gospel and Sacrament. 
Deut. 8:3; Eph. 6:17. RicHARD R. CAEMMERER 





Sixth Sunday after Trinity 
Gen. 4:3-16 
“Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” This 
truth has come home to the individual, to many families, to many 
congregations, whenever some great sin was committed by those 
who could be expected to know better. 
A Christian is indeed secure, but he is not carnally secure. 
Gal. 5:17. 
Sin Lieth at the Door 
. Whenever we are satisfied with a faithless worship 
. Whenever we disregard those lesser sins that lead to greater 
sins 
. Whenever we think our sinning is no one else’s business 
. Whenever we fear only the punishment for sin but not sin 


itself 
1 


Two men were sacrificing; both brought of their possession. 
But there was a great difference in their sacrifices: Heb. 11:4. 
Cain’s sacrifice was a mere outward performance of a sacred rite. 
Such a heart is “empty, swept and garnished” for Satan, Matt. 12: 44. 
Some of the greatest evils in Israel were done while at the same 
time there was a “multitude of sacrifices,” Is. 1:11; Micah 6:7. 

Whenever worship, prayer, churchgoing is insincere and a 
mere outward performance, sin lieth at the door. Ananias and 
Sapphira lied to the Holy Ghost in the act of giving. Hypocritical 
participation in worship is no defense against grievous sins. By 
such sham religion the heart is made callous, the voice of con- 


science is stifled. " 


Cain was very angry; that emotion could not be hid for long: 
“His countenance fell.” But there still was a chance to stop the 
further progress of sin. The Lord tells him encouragingly: Vv. 6, 7. 

Nevertheless Cain was reminded at this stage that the “desire” 
of sin was unto him. The original for “desire” is about what we 
today call an “urge” or a “drive” within us that musters the hidden 
forces and turns them irresistibly into one direction. That per- 
sonified sin was not satisfied with that hidden anger nor with the 
long face nor with the ugly words; murder was the climax to which 
sin urged Cain onward. 
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So-called little sins are not to be disregarded; they lead to 
greater sins. “Unto thee is his desire” is true of every sin. The 
occasional despiser of God’s Word is urged to become a blasphemer; 
the occasional pilferer becomes the hardened thief if the normal 
progression of sin is not checked. Let us not disregard these pre- 
liminaries to greater transgressions! “Sin lieth at the door!” 


3 

Cain was angry and impatient for being called to account for 
his deed. The murder was committed; why should anyone inter- 
fere? Am I my brother’s keeper? You go your way, and I'll go 
mine, was the attitude of this sinner. He also complained that 
an avenger might slay him, v. 14, another unwarranted interference 
in his affairs. Cain felt that he had been wronged, had taken his 
revenge, and now no one else had the right to interfere. Had he 
considered that he was responsible to God and man for his deed, 
he might never have risen against Abel. 

Sinners often like to take the attitude that their deeds are 
their own affairs and no one else’s. Individualism is often the ex- 
cuse offered for the love of sin. Children chafe under the cor- 
rection of parents; church members sometimes defend their wrong- 
doing by claiming that the admonishing pastor should mind his 
own husiness. Many a brotherly admonition has thus been refused 


and made impossible. Cp. Gen. 19:9; Prov. 13:1. For such as think 
that sinning is only their own concern “sin lieth at the door.” 


4 

Cain’s attempt to dodge responsibility for his crime was not 
successful. He heard the shattering sentence: vv.11,12. The 
punishment looms up before him in its far-reaching implications: 
his pleasant home is gone, he will have to flee from men, there will 
be no rest for him, and, worst of all, someone may suddenly kill 
him without warning. These results he fears, but there is not 
a word of sorrow for the sin, not a word of regret for the injustice 
done to Abel, no “Father, I have sinned” addressed to God. He is 
like the prisoner whose only regret is that he was caught. 

Such an attitude lets sin lie at the door. Fear of punishment 
does not drive out the love of sin. The sinner sins, but he hopes to 
escape the punishment. Some people abstain from a sin only lest 
they lose their reputation by discovery; a weak defense against sin. 
“My punishment is greater than I can bear” is not the word of 
repentance but only of rebellion or despair. 

When sin lieth at the door, the Christian has a real and effective 
defense: Refuge to Jesus, his Savior, in whom he finds forgiveness 
and strength to overcome by the power of the Word. 

H. O. A. Kematu 





Theological Observer 
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Candidates for Naval Chaplaincies.— The Navy’s ambitious plan to 
procure chaplains by subsidizing, in college and seminary, young men 
who have been approved by their denomination provided that certain 
stipulations of the Navy as to courses of study are observed, is receiving 
a good deal of discussion in the religious press. The Western Section of 
the American Association of Theological Seminaries would like to see 
the plan modified in such a way that it will be the churches themselves 
who will do all the supervising, guiding, and subsidizing, in order to 
prevent State control of the religious and theological education of the 
future chaplains. The resolution adopted by the group mentioned when 
it was assembled at its biennial meeting May 5, 1943, reads thus: “In 
view of the urgent need of the churches for a continuing number of 
theological students to provide trained chaplains for the armed forces 
and adequate pastoral leadership for the civilian community, and also 
in view of the desirability of a clearly understood basis upon which 
such a dependable succession of candidates for this religious service 
may be assured, we earnestly request the Selective Service System to 
amend Occupational Bulletin No.11 as issued March 1, 1943, so as to 
include the following provision: ‘Any young man 18 years of age on 
filing his Selective Service Questionnaire, or at any time prior to in- 
duction, may request and receive favorable consideration for a II-A 
deferred classification as a pretheological student provided: (a) that he 
is properly credentialed by his church authorities as a candidate for the 
ministry; (b) that it is certified by a recognized college that he is ac- 
cepted for admission and that within a period of 34 months, or 8 terms 
of 16 weeks each, after entrance, he will be able to complete a pre- 
theological course of study acceptable to the seminary which he plans 
to enter; and (c) that a recognized theological seminary certifies that 
he is unqualifiedly accepted for admission upon completion of this pre- 
professional work.’” 

Dr. Albert W. Palmer of Chicago Theological Seminary in publish- 
ing the above resolution expresses the hope “that the churches will 
take appropriate action in support of the above resolution by making 
known to the Selective Service System their earnest approval of it.” 
The Christian Century in a long editorial earnestly supports this reso- 
lution of the Western Section of the American Association of Theo- 
logical Seminaries. It expresses the fear that the Navy’s plan of sub- 
sidizing candidates for navy chaplaincies during their college and 
seminary career and exercising a certain amount of supervision is simply 
the proverbial “camel’s nose.” It feels that “the churches and semi- 
naries have reason for profound disquiet over the prospect that the 
Navy — that is, the political State—is assuming responsibility and the 
initiative in the selection and education of at least a portion of the 
candidates for the Christian ministry. Its view is that what the Navy 
proposes is a definite departure from the established relation of Church 
and State. The restraint which holds its initial bad effects to a minimum 
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will tend to be thrown off as time goes on, and a further development 
of government interest in the seminaries and of constraint, if not con- 
trol, over them will be hardly short of inevitable. The plan will pro- 
duce an unwholesome psychological situation in the seminaries. Its 
effect upon the parish ministry of the churches will be invidious and 
harmful.” What the Christian Century fears may come is: “Changes in 
the seminary’s curriculum in line with the Navy’s demands, or extension 
of ‘military discipline’ (which the plan now explicitly provides for) to 
include actual military training, the addition of experienced chaplains 
and/or other military officers to the faculty, and eventually the appro- 
priation of a government subsidy direct to the seminary in compensation 
for the service which the tuition of the chaplaincy students (as of all 
students) does not cover.... The State will then be in a position to 
mold, if not to dictate, the education of the Christian ministry.” 

The warning cry here uttered “Initiis obsta!” is fully justified, we 
fear, and should be heeded by all lovers of religious liberty. A. 


Federal Union. — Apparently the suggestion of E. Stanley Jones that 
Christian churches unite by forming a federation rather than through 
amalgamation is receiving a good deal of discussion. In the Christian 
Century of April 14, 1943, a Presbyterian, Dr. William Lindsay Young, 
president of Park College, Parkville, Mo., writes about this plan in 
favorable terms. Describing the plan of Dr. Jones, Dr. Young writes, 
“Federal union as he [Jones] proposes it is on the basis of expansion, 
not contraction. No Church is asked to lay aside any of its tested and 
approved values. Christendom would be poorer were it to lose the 
liturgical tradition of the Episcopal Church, the freedom and independ- 
ence of the Congregational fellowship, the strong social passion and 
program of Methodism, or the evangelical emphasis which vibrates in 
the free heart of Presbyterianism. This proposal does not mean that 
the participants must reduce their convictions to the lowest common 
denominator. It means onward and upward, not backward and down- 
ward. ... Another element of strength in this proposal is that its 
emphasis is in terms of function, not theology. It says in effect to one 
group, Come in with your Thirty-nine Articles of faith, to another, 
Come in with your Westminster Confession of faith. These have values 
we must conserve. Come into this church fellowship with a view to 
increasing the effectiveness of all churches as they attempt to make the 
kingdoms of this world the kingdom of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 
There are certain tasks we can do more effectively by working together 
than we can by working separately. Expanding those areas where we 
are already working together for the achievement of certain ends is 
essential before we can do much in another direction.” 

Dr. Young thinks that real union should not be striven for, for the 
first. “Fellowship is the way to understanding. If we can bear our 
burdens together and enter into each other’s joys and sorrows, we will 
soon have the esprit de corps which is basic to ultimate reunion. There 
is nothing but tragedy before us if we try to weave together our eccle- 
siastical machinery and theological formulas without a prior spiritual 
oneness. Reunion is not the adjustment of an organization; it is the 
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growth of an organism. We may quickly and successfully rearrange the 
rods, wheels, and bolts of a machine and make it work. But to force 
artificially the growth of an organism can result in nothing but dull, 
stunted growth or death. We must never lose sight of the fact that we 
are dealing, not with machinery but with life.” 

Dr. Young looks at the whole question from the point of view of 
common sense, but not from that of the Scriptures. What would Paul 
say in this modern Babel of confusion and denial of precious, divinely 
given truths? What would Jesus have us do? These questions are 
not faced. A. 


Roman Catholic Totalitarianism.—It is refreshing to note how 
frankly and emphatically orthodox Calvinism at times even now wit- 
nesses against the oppression and tyranny of the Papacy, which today is 
not a whit more evangelical than it was at Luther’s time. The Calvin 
Forum (April, 1943, p.180) thus writes editorially: “Totalitarianism is 
not restricted to the political realm. It is likewise found in religious and 
ecclesiastical groups. The evil of totalitarianism is not [merely] that 
it considers itself a superior form of the social and political pattern, but 
that it would rob all other groups of the freedom to propagate their 
views and would force every citizen into their totalitarian strait jacket, 
even to the point of resorting to intimidation and persecution.” After 
further elucidation the writer says in application of his point to Ro- 
manism: “In every prevailingly Roman Catholic country Protestants are 
even now frequently subjected to Roman Catholic persecution — and 
that often of the most vicious kind. Religious and ecclesiastical totali- 
tarianism is still the ideal of the Roman Church. In Protestant countries 
the Roman Church pleads for religious liberty. It knows that the only 
way for it to enjoy that liberty in a mixed or prevailingly Protestant 
country is by recognizing liberty for all. The acid test of their belief 
in religious liberty can only be made in prevailingly Roman Catholic 
countries, where Protestants are in the minority. And here the facts 
do not exactly stand on the side of those who claim that Roman Cathol- 
icism believes in religious freedom for all as well as does Protestantism. 
Let those testify who have lived in predominantly Romanist countries. 
The recent hue and cry against Protestant missions in such Roman 
Catholic countries as those of South America is an interesting illustra- 
tion of the point under discussion. The Romanists want liberty for 
their Church to preach everywhere, but claim that if a country is pre- 
vailingly Roman Catholic, Protestants should be debarred from carrying 
on their missionary activity within its borders. This is the practical 
application of the religious intolerance and the ecclesiastical totali- 
tariansm of the Roman Church. Protestants will do well to keep their 
eyes open to this evil.” The editorial, of course, offers nothing new to 
our readers. Nevertheless, it is worth noting what Reformed Protestants 
of our time have to say regarding the presumption and arrogance of 
Romanism; and it helps us to appreciate a little better the warning voice 
of our Confessions: Papam esse ipsum verum Antichristum. Rome 
somehow just does not give us Protestants any chance to modify, change, 
or eliminate that time-old teaching of the Smalcald Articles. J.T. M. 
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Missouri’s Familiar Theory of the Scriptures.—In The Lutheran 
Church Quarterly (April, 1943; p.213f.) Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen, professor 
of Systematic Theology, Gettysburg, reviews Dr. Engelder’s Reason or 
Revelation. The review, on the whole, is favorable. Dr. Rasmussen finds 
much to praise in Dr.Engelder’s book. The review also shows that 
Dr. Rasmussen has read the book carefully. He criticizes the title “Rea- 
son or Revelation” and suggests another, namely, “Reason or Scripture,” 
because Dr. Engelder identifies Revelation with Scripture. He writes 
among other things: “The author takes the familiar position of the Mis- 
souri Synod, which not only assumes this identification, but insists upon 
its familiar theory of the Scriptures.” — “Its tireless attack on ‘ration- 
alism’ is specifically and most especially meant to include any who doubt 
this particular theory of Scripture.” — “Among those who would join 
with the author in utter rejection of what he calls rationalismus vulgaris 
there are many who accept the Bible as the Word of God, but dissent 
from Missouri’s interpretation of Bible verses cited by her authors. . 
in proving it.” — “In this connection it is to the point to take notice of 
Dr. Engelder’s admission that (p.18) ‘we need our reason to understand 
the meaning of the words used in Scripture.’” — “That inescapable ad- 
mission seems to open a wide door, a wider door for sincere differences 
than thinkers of his viewpoint are wont to recognize.” — “It is faith in 
reason indeed so surely to believe that it can with such absolute com- 
pleteness tell us ‘what the words mean.’” This unavoidable role of 
reason, as the reviewer next suggests, may help to account for disagree- 
ments within the Synodical Conference as to so-called “non-fundmental 
points of doctrine.” The reviewer, moreover, calls attention to the fact 
that Dr. Engelder’s condemnation of rationalism involves not only Euro- 
pean, but also American Lutheran teachers. What shall we say in reply? 
It is true that Dr. Engelder condemns not only the rationalismus vulgaris, 
but also that more subtle rationalism which rejects both the verbal in- 
spiration of Scripture and the so-called proof-text approach to its un- 
derstanding. The two are closely related, the latter following from the 
former; and both are based upon clear Scripture passages as Dr. Engelder 
clearly shows. Here therefore we should not speak of Missouri’s “famil- 
iar theory,” but we must acknowledge both verbal inspiration and the 
text-proof method as scriptural. In the next place, “disagreements 
within the Synodical Conference as to the so-called non-fundamental 
points of doctrine” in the writer’s estimation do not form a serious 
problem at all. We trust that through debates which are carried on 
clarification will be accomplished. — But how about the reviewer’s claim 
that Missouri identifies Revelation with Scripture? Missouri readily ad- 
mits that God has revealed Himself as to His divine existence and will 
also do it in the future in nature, history, and the human heart. In other 
words, Missouri does not deny the notitia Dei naturalis. But this natural 
or general self-revelation of God does not embrace the Gospel. That is 
found only in Scripture and it is indeed the chief part of Scripture, the 
revealed Law being given only in the interest of the Gospel. God’s self- 
revelation, as pertaining to man’s salvation, is therefore identical with 
Scripture, as our Lutheran dogmaticians have always pointed out.— 
Lastly, let us bear in mind that the fact that we need our reason to 
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understand the meaning of the words used in Scripture does not open 
a wide door for sincere differences; for this use of reason is absolutely 
ancillary or instrumental. Reason in this case merely serves as the 
instrumentum cognoscendi. If it goes beyond this, we can no longer 
speak of a legitimate usus rationis, but must speak of its abusus. In that 
case reason actually sets itself up as a iudex veritatis, and it is no longer 
formal reason with which we deal, but reason in the sense of man’s 
pretended knowledge of God and divine things. In other words, it is 
perverted man’s conceited mind denying the divine truth given us 
for salvation in Holy Spcripture. But of this God’s Word commands us 
most earnestly to beware. Since the natural man does not perceive the 
things of the Spirit of God (1 Cor. 2:14) and the carnal mind is enmity 
against God (Rom.8:7), the Christian theologian must bring into cap- 
tivity every thought to the obedience of Christ (2 Cor.10:5). Knowing 
Dr. Rasmussen personally as a sincere Christian truth seeker, we are 
sure that he will through continued study recognize in Dr. Engelder’s 
treatise not merely “Missouri’s familiar theory of the Scriptures,” but 
God’s own precious truth clearly revealed in His Holy Book. J.T.M. 
“What Has Happened to Missouri.”—-A reader of the Concorpra 
THEOLOGICAL MontuHty has requested an explanation of a point in Dr. O. 
H. Pankoke’s article, Toward Understanding and Good Will, in the March 
number of The Lutheran Outlook, the new publication of the American 
Lutheran Conference. The point concerns the part entitled “That Mis- 
souri Synod Is No More,” with which the article closes, especially the 
first paragraph. As we read the article carefully, it seemed to us that 
Dr. Pankoke honestly endeavored to interpret Missouri to other synods 
of Lutheran profession in our country. In this sincere effort we find 
the explanation both of his criticism and of his praise of Missouri, the 
latter culminating in the words: “The Missouri Synod in 1942 is a power- 
ful, streamlined organization. It is closely knit and has a high morale. 
Its program is simple, interested only in the fundamentals of a vigorous 
Church, the training of ministers, the education of the young, home 
missions. It is in close touch with life. It has a more than ordinary 
zeal for souls.” This commendation of Missouri, we hope, is as true 
as it is generous (perhaps too generous). But not quite so true is the 
author’s comparison of the Missouri of 1908 with that of 1942. There 
is, of course, some truth also in this comparison. The Missouri of 1908 
was far different in many respects from that of last year. But the 
picture as a whole is overdrawn. At least not all “white beards” were 
as domineering and exclusive as those described by Dr. Pankoke. The 
writer of this item, for example, did not encounter such unsympathetic 
“white beards” as are pictured in the article. He entered the service 
of the church in 1906, though he was graduated in 1907. Yet in the 
first pastoral conference which he attended as a student he opened his 
mouth to say what he thought. And though perhaps he did not speak 
wisely and well, he was given a hearing, and in some cases his sug- 
gestions even were followed. Later, though still under thirty, when he 
entered an exclusive pastoral conference in a Middle West metropolis, 
he again opened his mouth as he saw fit, and again he received a hear- 
ing, and not spiritual death, nor ostracism and exile. But with this 
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angle of the picture we are not now concerned. Dr. Pankoke’s article 
represents the present movement in Missouri for church union as the 
result of a separation of the educative (St. Louis Seminary) and the ad- 
ministrative departments of our Church. Also this picture is not true. 
The changes that have occurred in recent years were not the result of 
a great pitched battle in which the independent forces won a victory 
over the organization. True, when the question arose whether Synod 
as such should conduct Valparaiso University, the majority dissented, 
and rightly so, since a Lutheran university was not a part of the regular 
program of the Church, as also the Lutheran high schools and academies 
were not a part of the church’s official program. Such movements thrive 
best as private enterprises, though they should have the Church’s 
sanction and support. But—and this is essential—the present union 
movement has not grown out of a clash between the organization and 
independent forces. When in 1920 the writer became a member of the 
teaching staff at Concordia Seminary, the “organization” (to use Dr. Pan- 
koke’s expression) already had taken steps towards establishing a Lu- 
theran church union on the basis of Scripture and the Lutheran Con- 
fessions. Controversialists of long standing retired from the effort so 
as not to impede it. Others (such as Dr. Pieper), who continued to 
controversialize, became exceedingly moderate in their statements, show- 
ing a keen desire for church union of the right sort. (Cf. Dr. Pieper’s 
Zur Einigung, and other writings.) In the meanwhile Dr. G. Mezger, 
who had never in his career scalped an Ohioan or an Iowan, was given 
the go-sign for doctrinal discussion, and go he did. The result was that 
the Word of God, attested in an irenical, winning way, bore rich fruit. 
Of course, problems remained (as they remain today), problems having 
their origin in different viewpoints of Lutheran loyalty. As Dr. Pankoke 
rightly suggests, in Missouri indoctrination and doctrinal emphases 
always came first, while in other Lutheran churches such doctrinal 
emphases were little known. This explains perhaps the “intense feel- 
ing” between Missouri and some Lutheran groups of which Dr. Pankoke 
speaks. But the gradual rapprochement between Missouri and other 
Lutheran synods in basic doctrinal viewpoints, which today is far greater 
than any intense feeling, should not be overlooked by anyone who 
studies the progress made in church union. If (to use Dr. Pankoke’s 
words) “bitter public polemics . . . with the exception noted, has not 
characterized the life of our Church in the last decades,” it is because 
we in the last decades have really gotten somewhere, and we are getting 
somewhere right along under God, as long as we give His Word a chance 
to accomplish what is would accomplish, namely, the unification of 
hearts “in the same mind and in the same judgment.” Missouri today 
(as an organization) is eager to have church union, but it is just as 
eager to have that unity in doctrine and practice which makes for 
strength and solidarity and Christian brotherhood and true, effective 
co-operation among the Lutheran church bodies of our country. It de- 
sires a spiritual union, not merely an outward union; unity in doc- 
trine and practice, not merely a church organization. And Missouri, 
we believe, has gone very far to find the right approach to such a Lu- 
theran church union. J.T. M. 
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The Question of Christian Youth Training.—The Presbyterian 
Guardian, in a recent number (April 10, 1943), has devoted several ar- 
ticles to the cause of Christian youth training. The Presbyterian 
Guardian represents the orthodox (Machen) group of Presbyterians, 
whose theological seminary (Westminster) is located in Philadelphia. 
Substantially the articles on Christian education say what also other 
orthodox groups of Christians have said on this point. One of the 
articles, however, properly stresses the intimate connection between the 
home and the school, a point which, alas, is frequently forgotten by 
many in our circles who regard the Christian day school merely as 
the business of the Church. We do not deny that the local congrega- 
tion has an obligation over against the children in its midst. The Chris- 
tian day school must always be a parish school in the full sense of the 
term. The Church as such must be interested in Christian education 
- because of Christ’s command to feed His lambs. This is a vital part of 
the public ministry. But the Christian day school also represents the 
Christian home. It exists because God has commanded Christian parents 
to bring up their children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
The Christian day school thus has a dual motivation and origin. It is 
connected both with the home and the church. The former connection 
is emphasized in the article “Our Covenant Children,” by Rev. L. A. 
Dunn, in which we read: “We hold the family altar to be essential in 
every home. It must have a wider revival if our Church is to be what 
it ought to be. ... At the very least, every parent should use the 
Shorter Catechism, which can be purchased for a few cents. For the 
very young children an excellent and simplified Catechism for Young 
Children is available. There should aiso be in each home a copy of the 
excellent Child’s Story Bible by Catherine Vos.... The sessions of our 
churches should not rest until there is a family altar in every home.” 
To this group of Christians, then, the “family altar” means more than 
merely having the children recite a few prayers each day; it means 
systematic instruction in the Catechism and Bible History by the parents. 
The Christian day school thereupon follows as an “extension of the 
home.” We read: “The school would be under the supervision of Chris- 
tian parents. ... The classes would no doubt start with prayer, and 
there probably would be classes in Bible instruction. But there would 
be more. What is desired is not simply a Christian veneer to secular 
education, but a thoroughgoing Christian education. Every subject in 
the curriculum would be taught from the Christian point of view, and 
all subjects would be related to God. ... The formation of Christian 
school societies is encouraged in each locality to deal with the problems 
as they arise.” The Presbyterians of this group so altogether regard 
the Christian day school as the business of Christian parents that they 
do not appeal to the local congregations to establish Christian day schools, 
but only to “Christian school societies.” We believe that in doing this 
they overlook the duty which local churches owe to the children in 
their midst. Nevertheless, so much is true in their approach to the 
Christian day school problem that if parents neglect the family altar 
and refuse to assist in the Christian training of their children, the parish 
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school is powerless to effect what it should effect. There is some com- 
plaint today against the parish school as it exists in our midst. The 
charge is preferred against it that it does not engender true loyalty to 
the Church, and that in consequence of this large numbers of young 
people after confirmation become churchless or join other churches. 
It may be that the very accreditation of our schools imposses upon our 
teachers a burden which makes it impossible for them to give the 
Christian education of the children proper attention. Our schools may 
thus be led to give only a “Christian veneer to secular education.” But 
we will not be quick in condemning our overworked, underpaid, and 
usually much criticized parish school teacher. He may be faulty in 
some cases, but we believe that in the majority of instances the lack of 
loyalty in our graduates from the Christian day school is owing to the 
lack of just such a family altar as the orthodox Presbyterians champion, 
an altar which includes not only prayer, but also systematic instruction 
in the Catechism and Bible History. Such family altars we had years 
ago, perhaps not in all, but at least in very many congregations. Unless 
our parents are themselves willing to bring up their children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, our schools will be unable to ac- 
complish what they are asked to accomplish. J.T.M. 

The National Association of Evangelicals for United Action. — On 
the launching of this new organization the Chicago correspondent of the 
Christian Century, Dr.Charles Leslie Venable (U.L.C.A.) presents an 
extended report which we herewith reprint. 

“Proposing to set up a rival organization which will parallel the 
Federal Council of Churches in every one of its activities, the National 
Association of Evangelicals for United Action was organized here last 
week. Its leaders claim that there are ‘24,000,000 persons of evangelical 
persuasion without representation in federated or co-operative activity’ 
and that ‘the great majority of the 23,000,000 persons for whom the 
Federal Council has presumed to speak’ are misrepresented in the 
policies of that body. (The last census reported a total of 36,000,000 
Protestants.) The 500 men and women who came from various parts of 
the country to this meeting voted to raise $150,000 to organize these 
millions into a national body under the presidency of Harold J. Ockenga, 
minister of the Park Street Congregational Church of Boston. They 
had spent $24,000 in country-wide efforts stretching over the last year 
to convene this organized meeting. 

“Prominent in the organization are members of such groups as the 
Free Methodists, Pilgrim Holiness, Christian Reformed, Swedish Cove- 
nant, Scandinavian Alliance Mission, Assemblies of God, Church of God, 
Christian and Missionary Alliance, Mennonite Brethren, and independent 
‘Bible churches.’ It would appear that the Baptist groups are the first 
of the older established bodies likely to be blitzed by the new agency. 
John W. Bradbury, editor of the Watchman-Examiner, was one of the 
convention speakers, and Carl F.H. Henry of the Northern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary was in charge of publicity. Baptist pastors and laymen 
from Altoona, Pa., Memphis, Tenn., Fort Collins, Colo., and Colburn, 
Ala., took prominent parts in the convention. The Christian Standard, 
anti-organization paper of the Disciples of Christ, was also represented. 
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“The association holds that through liberalism Protestant churches 
have diluted their faith and lost their evangelistic zeal. They seek to 
organize a body which will help them to recover both. The creedal 
statement adopted in the constitution of the National Association of 
Evangelicals proclaims that ‘we believe the Bible to be the inspired, the 
only infallible and authoritative word of God.’ It declares for a Trini- 
tarian view of God and stands for belief in ‘the deity of Christ, in His 
virgin birth, in His sinless life, in His vicarious and atoning death, in 
His bodily resurrection, in His ascension to the right hand of the Father, 
and in His personal return to power and glory.’ It holds that ‘regen- 
eration by the Holy Spirit is absolutely essential’ to salvation. This 
statement, the association claimed, is ‘broad enough to include all groups 
which have remained faithful to the great Christian doctrines, but suf- 
ficiently narrow to exlude the liberals who reject the authority of the 
Scripures.’ Millennialism, although played down, was strongly repre- 
sented in the meeting. 

“This association also quarrels with the Federal Council on three 
practical points. It declares that ministers of its point of view are not 
allowed by the Federal Council to speak on national radio chains. Its 
president claims that he has been assured by officials of the chains that 
if the Evangelicals can get enough millions of Protestants into their 
association, they will be given comparable radio time. The Evangelicals 
also object to having the Federal Council represent them in the ap- 
pointment of chaplains or in pronouncements on public questions. In 
these fields they expect to press their claims for a voice of their own. 
They said they expect to make an aggressive assault on ‘liberalism’ in 
schools and colleges and to strengthen denominational ‘Bible schools’ 
for the training of the ministry. They plan to use the Inter-Varsity 
Christian Fellowship and the League of Evangelical Students to hold 
conferences and develop leadership, it was said. A program of religious 
education from Sunday school to college level will be worked out when 
the association gets around to it. Work among service men and in war 
industrial communities was approved by the convention, which seemed 
to have no doubt it could get funds. A weekly paper is planned.” 

As might be guessed, the Christian Century does not favor the 
organization of a rival group to the Federal Council of Churches. In 
an editorial it strongly condemns the undertaking. It claims that the 
new body is not needed to uphold conservative views, because the 
very kind of conservatism represented in the new organization is found 
in the bodies which are members of the Federal Council. It ignores 
that leading spokesmen of the Federal Council of Churches, such as 
Dr. Fosdick, distinctly belong to the so-called liberals and wish to be 
classed as Modernists. As to the motives of the organizers the Christian 
Century says, “What the organizers of this new movement seek is there- 
fore not representation within a united Protestantism, but control of 
one segment of a divided Protestantism. Their emphasis upon the op- 
portunities which they anticipate will be open to them in radio, in the 
appointment of chaplains, and in representing millions of Protestants be- 
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fore the public in other capacities, gives them away. They have seized 
upon this moment when the co-operative agencies are in process of 
a larger integration to make a bid for power under the aegis of a re- 
vised sectarianism.” This is not fair. The Protestants who have formed 
the new organization simply refuse to be represented by men who 
trample under foot the truths which they themselves hold sacred. They 
furthermore wish to have an opportunity of testifying as widely as is 
humanly possible to the truths which they love. Such an opportunity 
would not be given them if they were members of the Federal Council 
of Churches. A. 

How Protestant Mission Work Began in China. —In the Presbyterian 
of April 29 an interesting article, having the title “The Blood of the 
Martyrs” and written by a Presbyterian missionary of China, the Rev. 
Archie R. Crouch, appeared relating amid what sacrifices and martyr- 
doms Presbyterians established and conducted their missions in China. 
The opening paragraphs are particularly interesting because they speak 
of Morrison’s efforts to bring the Gospel to the Chinese. Morrison, it 
will be remembered, was the first Protestant to translate the Scriptures 
into the Chinese language. We quote these paragraphs: 

“A Presbyterian elder was responsible for getting the first Protestant 
missionary to China. The elder was David Washington Olyphant, an 
American merchant who traded with the Orient. The missionary was 
Robert Morrison. He was a Scotch youth of twenty-five, appointed as 
a missionary to China by the London Missionary Society. The East India 
Company had a monopoly on the shipping from Britain to the Orient 
and would not allow missionaries on its boats. It took the business sense 
and evangelistic zeal of an American Presbyterian elder to get the mis- 
sionary to his destination. Young Morrison had come to America to _ 
find a way across. When Elder Olyphant heard that he was going to 
preach the Gospel to the Chinese, he gave him free passage. It is said 
that the merchant remarked to the missionary, ‘And so, Mr. Morrison, 
do'you really expect to make an impression on the idolatry of the great 
Chinese Empire?’ ‘No sir,’ was the ringing reply, ‘I expect God will.’ 

For two years Morrison had to live in secrecy in Macao and in 
Canton. The English merchants and sailors resented his presence. The 
Chinese themselves had laws against everything that Morrison did. He 
therefore spent most of his time in language study and in translation. 
It took him seven years of discouraging work to gain his first convert. 
In spite of personal hardships and enemy opposition he lived to put in 
twenty-nine years of service in China, but when he died, there were 
only seven baptized Protestant Christians in the whole Empire.” A. 


Copernicus and the Roman Catholic Church.— On May 24 it was 
four hundred years ago that Nikolaus Copernicus, whose views on the 
movement of the heavenly bodies (his epochal book had the title De Re- 
volutionibus Orbium Coelestium) have been adopted by modern science, 
departed this life. He was born February 19, 1473, in Thorn, Poland. 
He pursued his studies in Cracow and Bologna. America (Roman Cath- 
olic) in a lengthy article about him gives him the titles: scientist, phy- 
sician, economist, statesman, and soldier. When the question arose 
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whether his book in which he departed from the theories of Ptolemy 
as to the nature of our solar system should be printed, some bishops 
and cardinals urged him to publish his conclusions. At first he refused. 
America tells the story in this fashion, “To the persistence of his friends 
he yielded, only to publish an abstract of his theory, which brought him 
great renown in some quarters and condemned him in others. It was 
George Joachim Rheticus, who gave up his professorship of mathematics 
at Wittenberg to sit at the feet of the new master, who finally prevailed 
upon Copernicus to yield to the entreaties of Cardinal Schoenberg and 
other learned men. The astronomer, then 68 years of age, dedicated his 
book to Pope Paul III and surrendered his manuscript to the cardinal 
for publication. The printer engaged to publish the book was one An- 
dreas Osiander, who, ironically enough, happened to be a Lutheran 
preacher with an interest in astronomy. Now, it so happened that the 
Lutherans had raised quite a cry in opposition to the Copernican theory. 
Consequently, Osiander, wishing to tone down the theory, inserted the 
word hypothesis in the title. He also substituted an anonymous preface, 
in which all the categoric statements of Corpernicus were changed to 
mere hypotheses. It took about two years for printing and binding. 
The first copy was put into the author’s hands on May 24, 1543, the very 
day he died. The dim eyes of the dying man did not perceive what 
Osiander had done.” 

We who are not astronomers think that Osiander, if he wished to 
publish the treatise of Copernicus at all, acted very wisely by stating 
in the preface that what was presented was a hypothesis, a theory, be- 
cause it seems to us that even today with our immeasurably improved 
instruments of scientific research and investigation we cannot go any 
farther than to speak of theories on the constitution of the solar system 
and the universe, unless the Bible has some specific statements bear- 
ing on these matters. 

It is interesting to read the account of America as to the position 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy on the Copernican theory. It says, 
“The book appeared at a time when almost everyone believed that the 
sun moved around the earth. . . . Consequently, opposition was inevitable. 
The Catholic Church, through the Pope and cardinals, had sponsored 
the work; hence there was no opposition from that quarter at first. 
Those in the Church who might have been disaffected tolerated the 
theory, because — thanks to the forgery of Osiander— it was set forth 
merely as a hypothesis. But even as such it was attacked by the Lu- 
therans, who claimed that it could not be reconciled with Scripture. 
The passage in dispute was Joshua 10:12,13, where the Israelite leader 
called on the sun and moon to stand still, and they did. From this 
passage, argued the Lutherans, it is evident that the sun must move 
around the earth. Accordingly, they condemned the theory as heretical. 
About fifty years later, Johann Kepler, the German astronomer, came 
upon an annotated copy of De Revolutionibus Orbium Coelestium. 
To his great surprise he discovered that what Copernicus had written 
was held by him as absolutely certain, and not as mere hypothesis. It 
was not long before he became a stanch advocate of the sun-centered 
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system and published the truth about the Polish astronomer’s work and 
belief. This intensified the antagonism on the part of the Protestants. 
It was a signal for some Catholic theologians, too, to voice their dis- 
favor. . . . Two serious questions always arise when the story of the 
prohibition of Copernicus’s book is recounted. The first is the vital query 
whether or not the Church belittles and opposes science and scientific 
progress. Indeed, had it not been for the urging of the cardinals and 
bishops, joined with the final proddings of Rheticus, we surely would 
not know of the sun-centered system today as Copernican. To under- 
stand the reason for the Church’s opposition, it is necessary to recall 
the belief current in those days. Although the Aristotelian-Ptolemaic 
system had been questioned in the more recent years, yet Catholic 
philosophy and theology presupposed it. Astronomy in those days was 
looked on as a part of philosophy. The Bible had been interpreted in 
the light of that earth-centered system. It was a time-honored theory. 
But then, of a sudden, this sun-centered system was put forth to tempt 
men’s minds; here was a theory which contradicted all their former 
beliefs, even the very testimony of their senses. The Church was not 
to adopt it at once without making an investigation.” Having mentioned 
some of the difficulties which attached to the theory as proposed by 
Copernicus, America continues, “Is there any wonder, then, that Catholic 
philosophers were prone to take exception to such a proof? It must 
be remembered that the present-day knowledge and data of the heavens 
were not known when the Copernican theory was condemned. Time 
proved the doctrine of Copernicus to be correct, and Rome retracted 
by removing the book from the Index.” (In a previous paragraph 
America had pointed out that in 1616 the Congregation of the Index 
had declared the Copernican system to be “erroneous and wholly at 
variance with the Holy Writ” and had put the book on the Index, that 
is, in the list of forbidden works.) 

Does all this agree with the infallibility of the Pope?. America 
writes, “The second charge brought against the Church is that in ap- 
proving the decree of the Congregation of the Index, which passed 
sentence upon the Copernican system, the Pope had erred. A telling 
proof, indeed, they argue, against the infallibility of the Pope. It is 
true that Paul V approved the decision of the Congregation. But he 
did so only in so far as was necessary for the prohibition of the book 
to the indiscriminate reading of the faithful, on the grounds that it was 
imprudent reading under the circumstances of the times. But he was 
not speaking solemnly in his full capacity as teacher and pastor of the 
universal Church on a matter of Faith, as revealed by God, or on morals. 
The Copernican system was a purely scientific question. In such a case 
the Pope does not claim to be infallible. Consequently, in the light 
of subsequent discovery, we admit that he erred, but the instance had 
nothing to do with the doctrine of papal infallibility.” 

It will be observed that the writer in America distinguishes between 
hypothesis and theory. He faults Osiander for calling the views of 
Copernicus a hypothesis while he himself terms them a theory. We 
suppose that what the writer in America has in mind is the definition 
of hypothesis which the Standard Dictionary lists as one of the meanings 
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of the word, “Loosely, and generally, an unsupported or ill-supported 
theory; a supposition advanced with little to warrant it; a mere guess 
or conjecture.” Since the statements of Osiander are not before us, 
we cannot say in which sense he desired to have the word hypothesis 
understood. We have quoted so extensively from the article of America 
chiefly because we desire to draw attention to the distinction made by 
Roman Catholic theologians between pronouncements made by the 
Pope in the field of faith and morals and pronouncements in the field 
of science. Pronouncements of the latter kind, so these theologians 
assert, are not necessarily infallible. Whether an infallibility which is 
subject to such limitations is of much value is another question. A. 

Rome’s Opportunity? —In the Lutheran Companion an article which 
appeared in Our Sunday Visitor (Roman Catholic) is reprinted. The 
Roman Catholic writer had chosen as his topic “Christian Unity Can 
Bring Peace.” Let the reader see how the topic is elaborated. 

“It took the world a long time to admit this. To reach this logical 
conclusion our notions about religion went through some queer changes. 
Take for example our ideas about faith and norms of morality. Going 
contrary to Scripture and the universal teaching of the Church, Luther 
and his followers taught that faith alone without good works was suffi- 
cient for salvation. The fallacy of such a doctrine soon became evident 
in what followed. Today most Protestants have gone to the other ex- 
treme in declaring that it doesn’t matter much what you believe so long 
as you are ‘sincere’ and lead a good life. As if such a thing were 
possible! As if one can lead a good life without definite moral prin- 
ciples of acting. 

“It took Hitler to show that ‘sincerity’ is not a norm of right and 
wrong, for who can doubt but that he is sincere? It took a Hitler to 
show that one religion is not as good as another, for if Nazism is as 
good as Christianity then why waste precious human lives to crush it? 

“Hitler has taught us, too, the need of Christian Unity. To one 
who keeps abreast with present day religious trends one thing seems 
to stand out above all else. It is the dsire for Church Unity. It is 
paradoxical that out of such world chaos and divisions among nations 
there should arise such a burning desire for unity. Church Unity is 
the question of the day. It is agitating the minds of sincere Christians 
of all denominations. Even the daily press and secular magazines give 
frequent mention to the issue. If Christian peoples all over the world 
were once again united in common bonds of faith and charity as they 
were before the 16th century, what a happy world this would be; what 
strength to fight the forces of paganism; how much bickering and 
jealousy between nations and rival Christian sects would be eliminated; 
what a guarantee for true and lasting peace! 

“Never before since that eventful day when Catholic Unity was first 
destroyed by the Protestant revolt has the world had such a longing for 
that feeling of ‘Oneness’ which comes only from the acceptance and 
practice of a common creed. Never before have we realized so clearly 
the often forgotten fact that the cause of most disputes between nations 
has its deepest roots not in politics but in theology. Many are now 
convinced that if religion is so absolutely necessary for the preservation 
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of society, then not any religion will do, not any form of Christianity 
will do, but only that founded by Jesus Christ and which stands today 
as the only force capable of hurling back the onrushing forces of 
paganism. That force is the Catholic Church. 

“In such a frame of mind many a soul is now casting longing 
glances in the direction of Rome. Today the eyes of many millions are 
turned hopefully towards Pius XII. The strategic position which our 
Holy Father enjoys in world affairs, standing out in a world darkened 
by hate as a lone beacon light of hope for future peace, has turned the 
thoughts of many to the possibility of all men being once more united 
in the true fold of Jesus Christ.” 

Whoever has read history will be slow to believe that putting the 
whole world under the scepter of the Pope will mean peace for the 
harassed nations of our earth. At once it will be recalled how through 
the machinations of the Papacy internecine war was fostered between 
the various states of the so-called Holy Roman Empire of the German 
Nation. And the wars between Charles V. and Francis I. certainly were 
not caused by the Protestant Reformation, because both of these 
monarchs professed to be loyal sons of the Pope at Rome. The attitude 
of the Pope at the present time when he is sitting on the fence and 
desires to be on good terms with the Axis Powers and Spain, on the 
one hand, and the Allies on the other, certainly does not inspire con- 
fidence in his leadership to bring about world peace. If our prominent 
politicians kowtow to Rome, we are quite sure they do it not because 
they believe the claims of the Papacy to be well founded, but from 
political considerations. Those who are inclined to listen to the siren’s 
voice coming from the Vatican had better read the Smalcald Articles. 

A. 

Officiating at Funerals.—In the Question Box of the Lutheran 
Standard for April 17 this question is submitted: 

“Our Lutheran Church is often criticized by non-Lutherans and also 
by some Lutherans, for that matter, because many Lutheran pastors 
refuse to officiate at funerals of non-Lutherans. These critics maintain 
that it is the pastor’s duty to officiate when asked to do so regardless 
of the person’s past life or the circumstances surrounding his death. 
Refusal, they say, is to sit in judgment, which Jesus expressly forbids in 
Matthew 7:1-6. Kindly give us your opinion on this question.” 

The answer which the writer of the Question Box, Rev. Wm. N. Emch, 
gives should be pondered by our pastors. 

“When the pastor of a congregation officiates at a funeral, he is not 
acting as an individual, but as the representative of his church. What 
he does, in a sense, his church is doing through him. Now the question 
is, ‘Should the church feel in duty bound to give a Christian burial to 
one who does not even profess to be a Christian?’ 

“Circumstances alter cases. Each case must be decided on its own 
merits, and, especially in the more difficult cases, the pastor alone should 
not do the deciding. The church certainly does not want to leave the 
impression that it is a matter of indifference whether one is a Christian 
or a non-Christian; it does not want to encourage unbelief; it does not 
want to give godless people and careless worldlings a false hope. 
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Therefore it certainly would be wrong to say that the church should 
give a Christian burial to any and everyone if asked to do so. Note 
that I am emphasizing the fact that the minister is the representative 
of the Christian Church. 

“The church, however, is to embrace every opportunity to preach 
the Gospel. At the funeral of a non-Christian one might have a chance 
to reach people with the saving Gospel whom otherwise he would never 
have an opportunity to reach. It is not easy to officiate at such a funeral. 
With fear and trembling the minister should prepare for such a funeral: 
To refer to the departed one as an example of those who neglected the 
grace of God and is certainly lost would hardly be a tactful way to woo 
souls for Christ. But, on the other hand, one dare not leave the im- 
pression that there is any hope apart from man’s only Savior. If a 
Christian minister consents to officiate at the burial of one who did 
not even profess to be a Christian, his whole aim certainly will be to 
glorify His Savior and to win souls for Him. 

“When should a Christian pastor consent to conduct the funeral of 
a person who was not a member of his church? We shall have to leave 
this largely to the individual pastor together with his congregation. 
In such a case it is perhaps best to say little or nothing about the 
deceased one and simply preach a Gospel sermon that makes plain 
God’s gracious plan of salvation. 

“As to transgressing Christ’s injunction: ‘Judge not, that ye be not 
judged,’ etc., these words must be interpreted in the light of their con- 
nection and other words of Scripture. If you just go one verse farther 
than the section indicated in your question, you find the injunction: 
‘Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls 
before swine.’ Who are here compared to dogs and swine? It is cer- 
tainly those who have no more appreciation for sacred, holy things, 
than dogs and swine have for pearls. It must be, then, that the disciples 
of Jesus are in a sense to judge people by their conduct and deeds. 
‘By their fruits ye shall know them.’ What Jesus forbids is the self- 
righteous, hypocritical judging.’ ” 

No one will deny that here we are dealing with a delicate as well 
as an important question. Let everyone who is confronted with an 
issue of this nature bear in mind that he must not deny the truth. 
At the same time let him not ignore the dictates of Christian love. 
That the views and feelings of fellow Christians must likewise be given 
consideration is self-evident. A. 

New Marriage Laws Enacted in the State of Missouri.— The daily 
press reports that Governor Forrest Donnell has given his approval to 
two important bills which have been passed by the State legislature 
in which new marriage regulations have been laid down. According 
to the one, all applicants for marriage licenses have to present a doctor’s 
certificate issued within fifteen days to prove themselves free from 
communicable syphilis. The second law is intended to prevent hasty 
marriages. It requires that a three-day waiting period intervene between 
the issuance of the marriage license and the marriage itself. The enact- 
ment of these laws will be welcomed by all citizens who are interested 
in the well-being of the body politic. A. 
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Union of Presbyterians Anticipated.— At an all-day meeting held 
recently in the Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, plans which may 
lead to a reunion of the Presbyterian Church. in the United States with 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. were discussed. 

This meeting of the General Assembly’s Department of Church 
Co-operation and Union heard a report of discussions held in February 
between representatives of the two churches at which a proposed con- 
stitution was drafted. 

The Presbyterian Church in the United States is the Southern 
branch, the division between the two having taken place in 1861 over 
the slavery issue. — Christian Beacon. 


The Moving Story of Missionary R. H. Hult. — It was due, so we are 
told in the Lutheran Companion of April 7, to the impassioned pleadings 
of Ralph H. Hult that the Augustana Synod in 1917 decided to begin 
mission work in the Soudan of Africa in order to help stem the tide 
of Moslem progress. In November, 1919, having been duly commissioned 
as a missionary, he left for this field. His wife followed him the next 
year. Two years later he was transferred to a Lutheran mission field 
in British East Africa, the German Leipzig missionaries who had worked 
there having been refused permission to return. In 1926 the Hults 
returned on furlough. He accepted a call into mission fields in the 
United States. In 1941 we find him again on his way to Africa traveling 
on the Zamzam. This ship was torpedoed, but all people on board 
escaped. By and by, after internment in France and Portugal, he again 
reached America. In 1942 this intrepid messenger of peace again left 
for Africa and in July of that year reached the Augustana Synod mission 
field in Tanganyika. Alas! he was not to labor there for any great length 
of time. He became afflicted with malaria, heart trouble resulted, and 
quite unexpectedly he died March 22 of this year. How inscrutable are 
the counsels of God! His wife and the children, who are still at home, 
live in Springfield, Mo. His family was not with him when he traveled 
on the Zamzam and when he made his last trip to Africa. The zeal 
which Missionary Hult displayed must bring a thrill to every Christian 
heart, accompanied by the prayer that there may be found many can- 
didates of the holy ministry and ministers of the Gospel willing to 
sacrifice their all in order to bring Christ to heathen people. 


We append an interesting paragraph from the Lutheran Companion, 
“During his stay in the Soudan region, Pastor Hult made a special study 
of each new language or important dialect with which he came into 
contact. The vocabulary contained a list of 105 common words, together 
with numerals up to 20 and the tens up to 100. He recorded a total 
of 70 of these languages and dialects from the lips of natives and after- 
wards added 15 more from other parts of the Soudan. Missionary Hult 
wrote regarding these, ‘I had hoped that they might at least serve the 
purpose of suggesting possible groupings and relationships of the tribes 
and subtribes represented, and thus aid missionaries in locating the 
strategic centers from which they might best reach the many unevan- 
gelized tribes in that part of Central Africa.’” A. 
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Religion at Harvard.— The Rev. Frederic B. Kellogg, chaplain at 
Harvard University and Radcliffe College, has conducted a poll in 
Dr. Gallup’s style on the attitude of the students toward religion. 

About 400 young people were asked to classify themselves as greatly 
interested, fairly interested, and so forth. 

Twenty-six per cent of the women and 12 per cent of the men, re- 
ports the Protestant Voice, said they are very much interested in religion, 
worship regularly in their churches, and take attive part in religious 
projects. 

The fairly interested who go to church about once a month includes 
39 per cent of the men and also of the women. A third group consists 
of those who admit the validity of some aspects of religion and attend 
church occasionally. This includes 18 per cent of the women students 
and 31 per cent of the men. 

Seventeen per cent of the men and of the women also classed them- 
selves as definitely not interested in religion at all. Four men and no 
women, of the 400 interrogated, classed themselves as antagonistic to 
religion and the Church. 

Some of the students said their indifference to religion is due to 
laziness. Others said they are seeking some satisfying church connec- 
tion but haven’t found it. Some think religion is fine for other people, 
but not important for them. — The Lutheran. 


Concerning Religious Education.—In the Lutheran Companion 
(Augustana Synod) an editorial appeared with the title “Religious Edu- 
cation Endorsed by Indiana.” On account of the information it contains 
we here reprint it. 

“That the American people are becoming aroused to the need of 
religious education for the young is indicated by the fact that an in- 
creasing number of States are enacting legislation to permit school 
children to be released from public school for the purpose of religious 
instruction. The latest among these is Indiana, where a bill for this 
purpose has just been passed by the legislature and signed by the 
governor. Similar measures are now pending before the legislatures 
of Wisconsin, New Jersey, and California. 

“Weekday church schools, in which attending pupils are released 
for one to three hours per week from public schools, are now in opera- 
tion in more than 800 school systems in forty-one States. This is an 
estimated increase of 19 per cent over the number which were in opera- 
tion in 1932. 

“Three types of weekday school are now functioning in various 
localities: the community type, in which all faiths co-operate in general 
planning and in which Protestant groups unite in conducting one system 
of schools; the semicommunity type, in which all church bodies unite 
in the general planning, but in which each denomination carries on ‘its 
own teaching program; the parish type, in which individual congrega- 
tions conduct their own schools unrelated to other churches. 

“Weekday religious schools are not intended to supplant Sunday 
schools, but rather to supplement them. In no instance have they been 
known to work injury to the regular teaching program of the Church. 
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Instead, they have often stimulated interest in Sunday school among 
unchurched children, and very frequently they have tended to raise the 
standard of instruction given in the regular parish schools. The week- 
day religious education movement is full of promise and should receive 
the wholehearted sympathy and support of all Christians. It is un- 
doubtedly one of the most effective means by which the Church may 
help to combat paganism in America.” 

Thus far the Lutheran Companion. We must take this opportunity 
of reminding ourselves and others that, after all, the best means of 
educating children in the proper way is the Christian day school, in 
which the pupils are under the influence of the Word of God all the 
time they are in and at the school. In the degree in which our youth 
increasingly needs instruction outside the home, since homes are becom- 
ing secularized more and more, let us exert ourselves to maintain 
Christian day schools, this splendid heritage which we received from 
our fathers. A. 


The Meaning of the Cross.— Writing on the topic “The Cross is 
Crucial,” Dr. H. T. Kerr, professor at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
speaks of theories of the Atonement. We reprint his final paragraph, 
though it is somewhat lengthy, because it represents a point of view 
which one meets quite commonly these days. 


“Finally, it may help us to understand the meaning of the Cross if 
we think of it as God’s condemnation of sin and, at the same time, as 
God’s supreme revelation of His saving love. To put it negatively again, 
we may not catch the significance of the Cross if we hide its plain 
message behind theories of atonement and reconciliation. It may be 
that theories are necessary and useful, but we must remember that the 
Cross is God’s saving act and not a theory. Or to put it differently, 
we must realize that our faith in the Cross of Christ must be personal, 
or as the Barthians say, existential. Somebody else’s faith will not 
help me, and somebody else’s theory of how the Cross saves may or 
may not prove an adequate explanation for me. The Early Church 
thought of atonement as ransom paid to the Devil; the Middle Ages, 
following Anselm, thought of Christ’s death as satisfaction for God’s 
honor; Abelard and his modern imitators were chiefly concerned with 
Christ’s selfless sacrifice; the Reformers and the Puritans, in a time 
of political upheaval, used the legal and governmental language of justice 
and substitution to express the way of reconciliation. These and other 
interpretations are all worthy of consideration since they all purpose 
to interpret the Cross. Yet they are not all of equal value, and no one 
can perfectly communicate what, we have said, is essentially ineffable 
and mysterious. It is not simply that theories are inadequate, but that 
we are saved not by assent to any particular theory of the Cross, but 
by the faith that ‘Christ died for our sins.’ This conviction, which is 
born of a sense of penitence (in so far as the Cross reveals man’s sin 
for what it is) and thankful devotion (in so far as the Cross reveals 
God’s forgiveness), must precede and condition any theory of how atone- 
ment is possible. Unless that personal conviction exists, theories are not 
only valueless, but definitely dangerous. For example, any theory of 
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atonement which suggests that God stands aloof from man and must be 
reconciled to man is not worthy of serious concern, for it is manifestly 
out of touch with the New Testament and with the Christian experience. 
The Christian believes that the Cross reconciles man to God, not God 
to man. If God had to be reconciled to man, atonement in any sense 
would appear to be impossible, and one wonders if such a conception 
of God is in any sense Christian. No, if we are to understand the message 
of the Cross, we must seek to interpret it as God’s way of redeeming and 
reconciling sinful men to Himself. That God takes this initiative, that 
forgiveness and newness of life are offered, that Christians throughout 
the ages have testified to the saving power of the Cross— this is surely 
a Gospel to preach and a Gospel to hear again and again. 
I know not how that Calvary’s Cross 
A world from sin could free; 


I only know its matchless love 
Has brought God’s love to me.” 


It is too bad that people will talk about theories of the Atonement 
instead of simply accepting what the Scriptures say about the substi- 
tutionary atonement. A. 


A Presbyterian minister of Sao Paulo, Brazil, writing in the Christian 
Century under the heading “Brazil Welcomes Protestantism,” describes 
conditions which confront Roman Catholicism in that country. Believing 
that the information he submits may be of interest to many of our 
readers, we reprint a few paragraphs of his article: 

“But in the older cities, too, the Catholic Church is losing its hold. 
There Protestantism is not its only rival. The urban centers have shown 
themselves hospitable to non-Christian cults of a spiritualistic type. 
Definite information about all these cults is not available. However, it is 
known, for example, that the Esoteric Circle of Communion of Thought 
has more than 55,000 members in Sao Paulo and that there are related 
organizations in most of the large cities, with scattered members all over 
the country. In 1941, 20,000 people attended a single spiritualistic meeting 
in the Sao Paulo municipal stadium. Brazil has 7,000 (the figure is 
correct) legally incorporated spiritualistic societies which follow the 
teachings of Allan Kardek, and 15,000 non-incorporated societies with 
a total of 10,000,000 members. The Theosophists also are growing rapidly. 
Such a situation has serious implications for Protestantism as well as 
for Catholicism. 

“But far more alarming, from the point of view of the Catholic 
Church, is the rise within it of a body of believers who openly and 
scornfully reject such dogmas as papal infallibility and transubstantia- 
tion, question the efficacy of the Mass, and express disapproval of many 
of the Church’s ceremonies. These people, who are fundamentally 
religicus, constitute excellent raw material for Protestantism. Indeed, 
in innumerable cases they are Protestants without being aware of it. 
‘When our message is presented to them, they accept it joyfully.” A. 

Brazil Welcomes Protestantism.— Under this heading, Mr. Miguel 
Rizzo, Jr., evidently a native of Brazil and well acquainted with existing 
conditions, emphasizes in The Christian Century (March 31, 1943) the 
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great need of his country for Protestant mission work. His article is 
a reply to the recent Roman Catholic protest against this work in all 
of South and Central America. As the subheads of his article (too long 
to be quoted in its entirety) show, the Catholic Church in Brazil is 
losing ground, spiritualistic sects are thriving, vocations for priesthood 
are shrinking, the Catholic Church is not a uniting factor, and while 
still in its infancy, evangelical (Protestant) work has had a phenomenal ° 
success. We quote a few paragraphs because of their interest and 
importance. Mr. Rizzo writes: 

“In surroundings where it has never been able to count on a majority, 
the Roman Church takes on characteristics very different from those that 
mark it in our country. I have in mind its readiness to resort to violence 
and its tendency to persecute. When I was in the United States, repre- 
senting the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, U.S.A., I told an 
audience that the Catholic Church had engineered the burning of 
Protestant houses of worship in Brazil. My hearers appeared skeptical. 
Fortunately I had just received a copy of an important Sao Paulo daily 
which reproduced a photograph of a Protestant church in flames and 
reported how the conflagration had started. Thus I was able to con- 
vince them in some measure of the violence of which Romanism is 
capable. It is an ugly story, which is daily receiving fresh documen- 
tation in almost every ‘Catholic’ country in South America.” — “The 
waning of Catholic influence in Brazil is the outward sign of a social 
transformation which is profound and active and without precedent in 
our history. And that transformation is directly traceable to the work 
of American missionaries. Their first converts came from the poorer 
classes, who soon perceived the value of education and made every 
effort to send their children to the available schools. As a result the 
second generation of Protestants came to occupy important positions 
in all spheres of Brazilian life. Today many of our eminent teachers, 
lawyers, physicians, and engineers are Protestants. Moreover, many 
of the textbooks most widely used in Brazilian schools, are written by 
Protestant ministers. Protestants have made their mark especially in 
educational circles. Their growing pre-eminence in this field is the 
cause of deep concern on the part of Catholics.” — “Paradoxically, 
Protestantism is exercising a beneficent influence on the Catholic Church 
itself. The latter has been forced to change its methods of propaganda 
and to abandon some of the more ridiculous. Its clergy, a large part of 
which was openly dissolute in premissionary days, has been thoroughly 
reformed, and today immorality is rare in its ranks. Again, the threat 
to its dominance has compelled the Catholic Church to give its people 
better spiritual care. A good friend of mine, who is a leading Catholic 
layman in his section of the country, told me that his city had profited 
greatly by the work of the evangelical. At my expression of surprise 
he explained playfully, ‘When your folks opened work in my town, the 
bishop was obliged to send us the best priest in the whole district.’” — 
“That the Catholic Church in the United States should protest against 
the sending of missionaries to South America is to be expected. That 
certain misguided Protestants should join in its protest is, to say the 
least, deplorable. So far as Brazil is concerned, if all those who have 
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benefited by the work of the missionaries could speak, their voice would 
drown out utterly the clamor of the hierarchy. Let mission boards 
send us as many missionaries as possible. We shall receive them with 
open arms and thank God for their coming.” 

The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America manifestly 
is not going to accede to the Roman Catholic demand that Protestant 
missionaries be withdrawn from the Central and South American 
countries. But the Federal Council itself on account of its liberal setup 
is not able to offer the Catholic Americas the pure Gospel which they 
need. There are already too many liberal Romanists in these lands; 
their number therefore should not be increased by liberalizing Prot- 
estants. What the Catholic Americas need, is exactly what the Catholic 
world needed when Luther four hundred years ago inaugurated the 
Reformation. The Lutheran Church has a duty toward the Catholic 
Americas which it must perform in ever increasing measure as soon as 
possible. The slogan “Bringing Christ to the Catholic Americas” must 
be translated into action with all possible speed. The program will 
require much planning, praying, giving, and judicious co-operation with 
helpful temporal and ecclesiastical authorities for effective work; but our 
Church is ready for all that. Consules videant that the tremendous 
opportunity may not be lost to us. J.T. M. 


British-Israelitism Discussed in Church Papers. — The Calvin Forum 
(April, 1943) offers the first of a series of articles on the vacuous 
British-Israelite theory which is being urged by its ardent, though 
visionary proponents both in the British Empire and in our country. 
The first article in the Calvin Forum is introductory and therefore does 
not offer any definite conclusions. But it says, perhaps by way of 
suggesting the conclusion of its investigation: “If these contentions prove 
to be true, we shall accept them with gratitude for the instruction 
received. If they prove false, we shall have to reject them, no matter 
how flattering the theory may be to our racial ego.” The Australasian 
Theological Review (December 31, 1942) quotes in part an article on 
British-Israelism (the name commonly used in our country), which is in 
itself complete and therefore contains a definite opinion and verdict on 
the movement. Dr. H. Hamann, president of Concordia College, Unley, 
Australia, writes: “It was pleasing to find in the Australian Christian 
World of January 15, 1943, a sane and sound article from the pen of 
Principal E. S. Kiek of Parkin College, Adelaide, on what he calls 
‘British-Israelitism.’ Stating that this movement claims more than two 
million adherents in the British Empire and in the United States, ihe 
writer first goes through the familiar list of the precious ‘identifications’ 
made by the leaders of that weird fraternity on the strength of acci- 
dental similarities of sound or spelling in the names of tribes and indi- 
viduals, in geographical names, etc. One instance was new to us. 
‘One writer connects the Angles, one of the Teutonic tribes which 
invaded Britain in the fifth century A.D., with a Hebrew word which 
is said to mean bull; thus we get the designation John Bull. The 
Hebrew word, which this writer badly misspells, does in fact mean calf. 
The term John Bull, as representing the typical Englishman, only came 
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into use in the early 18th century. The Hebrew word in question is 
probably the word egel which means calf. Principal Kiek sums up this 
matter thus: ‘Indeed the etymologies on which B.I. writers lay stress 
are of a kind to make any scholar gasp; they only gain assent among 
people whose knowledge of scientific etymology is negligible. On the 
origin of the theory Mr. Kiek writes as follows: “The B.I theory appears 
to have originated with one John Sadler, who in 1649 published a book 
called The Rights of the Kingdom. He sets out a legend to the effect that 
Jeremiah and Baruch, accompanied by an Israelitish princess named 
Tiphi, escaped from the Babylonian captivity to land in Ireland about 
550 B.C. These wanderers carried with them the Stone of Bethel, which 
had been rescued from the ruins of the First Temple. Tiphi is said to 
have married an Irish chieftain. From this union H.M. George VI is 
said to have descended. The genealogies quoted to demonstrate this 
assertion are of a weird and wonderful, but mostly unhistorical nature. 
The Stone of Bethel is said to have been taken to Scotland, whence it 
was removed to Westminster by Edward I. Sadler, like other British 
Israelites, finds analogies between Hebrew and British law, cheerfully 
ignoring the startling differences. His book .does not seem to have 
made much impression, for we hear no more of the B.I. theory until 
we come to Richard Brothers (1757—1824). He wrote no less than 
fifteen volumes on the subject. Brothers was a half-pay naval officer; 
British Israelitism has always appealed to retired admirals, generals, 
and suchlike people, which is natural in view of its strongly militaristic 
and imperialistic bias. (Natural also, perhaps, in view of the leisure 
to which such retired gentlemen are condemned and which affords them 
ample opportunity for their researches.—H.H.) Brothers claimed to be 
descended from David and even to be a nephew of the Almighty. He 
prophesied the immediate restoration of Israel-Britain to the Promised 
Land. He was himself to become Prince of the Hebrews and lord of 
the world. This demented individual ended his days in an asylum. 
Yet he gained some adherents, including an M.P. and a lawyer. The first 
intelligent exposition of the B.I. theory is John Wilson’s Our Israelitish 
Origin, published in 1840. C. Paizzi Smith, at one time Astronomer 
Royal for Scotland, discovered support for the theory in the measure- 
ments of the Great Pyramid. Another well-known B.I. pioneer was 
Edward Hines, who profanely identified himself with the deliverer out 
of Zion mentioned in Is. 59:20.’ Some of the spiritual brothers of Richard 
Brothers, it seems, were also in that condition which an Indian station- 
master at Ambur, South India, once described picturesquely and ade- 
quately, though somewhat unidiomatically, as demi-cracked. Principal 
Kiek declares that in the last fifty years the B.I. theory has carried on 
a vigorous and well-financed propaganda in Britain, the British 
Dominions, and the United States; but the reader wonders a little cs 
to the exactness and the possible implications of the statement that ‘it 
gains practically all its followers from the extreme Fundamentalists of 
British and American denominations, including not a few Low Church 
Anglicans.’ One agrees heartily with the following: ‘Recognized author- 
ities on the Bible and the vast majority of scholars either ignore it or 
treat it with contempt. (Italics ours.) Sir E. B. Tylor, the famous 
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anthropologist, remarks that this abject nonsense has a far wider circula- 
tion than all the rational ethnology in England. Speculation about what 
happened to the ten tribes has indeed run riot. Their descendants 
- have been found marauding in the Afghan passes, tending reindeer in 
Lapland, chasing buffalo on the American prairies, and ministering in 
Aztec temples. Most of these wild identifications are supported by wild 
etymologies or wildly interpreted prophecies.’ It strikes us that the 
supporters of the Anglo-Israel theory have no right to throw stones 
at Joseph Smith and the Mormons.” On account of the length of the 
article we cannot quote it in full. But the given portions suffice to show 
that British-Israelitism-is no more than a fanciful delusion, in fact, 
a comedy and a farce, would it not involve so much tragedy of false 
doctrine and misguided hope. J.T.M. 


Brief Items. — In Cazenovia, N. Y., a Presbyterian and an Episcopal 
church are trying a merger. For the period of half a year an experiment 
is to be made. The members of the Presbyterian church will attend 
services in the Episcopal church for a month, then the Episcopalians 
will worship in the Presbyterian church for a month, and this alternat- 
ing process will continue throughout the period mentioned. Have both 
churches come to the conclusion that the issues separating them belong 
to the field of adiaphora, or are they definitely unionistic? 

War-Orphaned Missions Face a Desperate Situation. This is true 
of the mission in Tanganyika, East Africa, with its 150,000 native Chris- 
tians who had been served by German missionaries. Similar distress 
is witnessed in China, India, and Syria. One’s heart bleeds as one 
visualizes these conditions pictured in the Lutheran Standard. 

Of the change in position of the Supreme Court of the United States 
on the treatment to be accorded the “Jehovah’s Witnesses” America 
(Roman Catholic) says, “Freedom of speech might almost be defined 
as freedom to disagree with the majority. . . . It is the small discordant 
groups who need protection. . . . It is refreshing and encouraging to find 
that our highest tribunal is not above having second thoughts.” Well 
said! But will America favor adoption of the same course by the 
government of Spain and other Roman Catholic countries? 

“Doctors of Philosophy Look at the Bible” is the title of a little 
pamphlet which has been issued by the Student Welfare Committee 
(Rev. R. W. Hahn, Executive Secretary, 1226 N. Austin Blvd., Oak Park, 
Ill.) of our Synod. What is offered consists of statements made by 
scholars eminent in their professions in which the Christian faith is 
confessed. Brief Bible passages are printed at the bottom of each page. 
Here is something. which we have found appealing and helpful. 

The Army and Navy have entered a request for 5,000,000 Bibles for 
soldiers and sailors for the next four years. President Roosevelt in his 
approval to the request, writes, “As Commander-in-Chief I take pleasure 
in commending the reading of the Bible to all who serve in the armed 
forces of the United States. Through the centuries men of many faiths 
and diverse origins have found in the Sacred Book words of wisdom, 
counsel, and inspiration. It is a fountain of strength.” — News Bulletin 
of N.L.C. 
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The average Protestant minister is inadequately equipped to speak 
“intelligibly and significantly” to his congregation because theological 
seminaries have neglected to require a “true general education” as a 
condition for enrollment, according to Ernest C. Colwell, dean of the 
University of Chicago’s Divinity School. In the current issue of the 
Journal of Religion Dean Colwell proposes: Seminary control of pre- 
divinity school curricula beginning with the end of the second college 
year; more careful check by seminaries on the source of Bachelor 
degrees; stiffening of general education requirements and prohibiting 
theological students from taking professional training before general 
education. — Christian Century, May 5. 


From New York comes a report that Governor Dewey has vetoed 
a bill introduced in the State legislature which was intended to permit 
religious, social, and fraternal organizations to operate bingo games 
“under supervision of the community authorities when five per cent of 
the voters asked for such games.” The governor’s action has our hearty 
approval. 

According to an editorial in the Christian Century based on the 
Information Service of the Federal Council, two million Jews have been 
killed in Europe. Of 599,000 Jews in Germany only 40,000 were still in 
that country in December, 1942. In Austria the two figures are 185,000 
for 1933 and 15,000 for the end of 1942 (7,000 at present). In Poland, 
out of 3,130,000 more than one million have perished, and those that 
remain are in utter misery. The report sounds unbelievable. What 
woes and heartaches are here spread out before us! 


Trustees of St.Olaf College in Northfield have announced that 
Clemens Matthew Grauskon, who at present is president of Augustana 
College in Sioux Falls, S.Dak., has been chosen to succeed Dr. Boe as 
president of St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. Dr.Grauskon is himself 
a graduate of St. Olaf. 


Under the leadership of our esteemed colleague Dr. Bretscher, a 
group of students of Concordia Seminary, St.Louis, drew up a list of 
the major articles and reviews that appeared in twenty-nine important 
religious or theological journals in 1942 and is offering this list, in 
mimeographed form, for sale at 50 cents. We greet this publication with 
joy and hope that it will appear annually in the future. Copies may be 
ordered from Prof. Paul Bretscher, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 


According to a report in the Milwaukee Journal of May 12, Episco- 
palians of Southern Wisconsin, led by their bishop, Rt. Rev. B. F. P. Ivins 
of Milwaukee, have rejected the plan looking to a merger of their denom- 
ination with Presbyterians, and have instructed their delegates to vote 
against the project at the general convention to be held in Cleveland 
this fall. 

In Washington, memorial services attended by Government officials 
were held in honor of Bishop Adna Wright Leonard (Methodist) who 
was killed in an aeroplane accident in Iceland together with Gen. 
Andrews and other high-ranking officers. The bishop as representative 
of the Federal Council of Churches had begun a tour of inspection and 
intended to visit all the camps of American soldiers abroad. 
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According to press reports Virginia Baptists, holding their General 
Association meeting in Lynchburg, rejected the plan proposed that the 
Southern Convention of Baptists join the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America and the World Council of Churches. Of the repre- 
sentatives 204 voted for rejection, 134 against it. 


In a meeting of the Committee on Missionary Personnel and Train- 
ing of the Foreign Missions Conference Prof. Henry P. Van Dusen of 
Union Seminary, New York, stated, according to a report in the Christian 
Century, “The Christian World Mission must be made the focal center 
of the whole seminary course.” More acceptable was the declaration 
made by Prof. A. C. McGiffert, president of the Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Calif., that the seminary must be organized around theology 
which must be concerned with the whole Gospel for the whole world. 
The discussion was participated in by the heads of 35 to 40 training 
institutions and board secretaries. A person is pleased to see this 
emphasis on missions, but how important that the message to be preached 
have the proper content! 


Via Scotland comes the complaint that the cost of living, affecting 
our missionaries, of course, as well as the natives, has risen enormously 
in China. The writer reporting them, speaking of conditions in Chung- 
king, the present capital, says of the prices now obtaining: “They make 
one ashamed of having grumbled at the comparatively moderate rise 
in the cost of living in this country. A British-made bicycle worth 
about £8 sold for £ 250; a shilling riding boot cost 10 shillings; sugar 
had risen to 4 shillings 3 pence per pound, and rice, the staple article 
of food, had risen to 1 shilling per pound. It is little wonder that relief 
organizations working in China find their resources strained to the 
utmost.” 


From Victoria, British Columbia, comes the statement that in that 
province divorces have increased alarmingly. In 1922 the number of 
divorces represented 3.71 per cent of the marriages for that year. In 
1942 the number had risen to 7.4 per cent of the total marriages. This 
is one of the many distressing symptoms of the last times. 


Selective Service headquarters have issued a revision of Occupa- 
tional Bulletin No.11, dated March 1, which states that undergraduate 
students in pretheological courses will be eligible for deferment if they 
are full-time students in recognized colleges, have been certified by 
a recognized theological seminary, and will complete their college studies 
before July 1, 1945.— Christian Century. 


In reply to a question from a Catholic journalist Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek paid a warm tribute to the Christian missionaries in China. 
Their constancy in their work in the face of great loss and personal 
danger, not only in China but also in Burma, received her most cordial 
and earnest commendation. China’s debt to them, she said, is very 
great. — Special Correspondence from Chicago in the Christian Century. 


Federico Cardinal Cattani-Amadori, the third of the college cardinals 
to die since March 17, passed away at Rome. Only 46 of the college 
now remain, 27 being Italians.— America (Roman Catholic). A. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be procured from or through Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Why Do I Believe the Bible Is God’s Word? By William Dallmann. 
Concordia Publishing House. Fifth Printing. 138 pages, 4x6. 
Price, $ .60. 

The divine certainty of the divine origin of the Bible is wrought in 
us by the Bible itself, by the Holy Ghost through the Bible. In the 
words of the Introduction to our booklet: “How can I know that the 
Bible is God’s Word? ... Let the Holy Ghost work the conviction in 
my soul and thus produce divine certainty that cannot be shaken.” 
Why, then, should we present and study the human arguments for the 
Bible? “They cannot indeed produce divine certainty, but they may 
perchance lead a man to give the divine method a fair trial. The so- 
called external proofs for the Bible will compel a candid man to think 
well of the Bible as a book. ... By means of these external proofs we 
may ward off the assaults of the enemy; we may even take the field 
and attack the enemy, silence his guns, and rout him in confusion.” 
And these proofs, such as the fulfillment of the prophecies, the triumph 
of the Bible over all attacks, and its blessed influence, are here given 
in great abundance and presented with convincing force. 

TH. ENGELDER 

The Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. An Address by Vilhelm Koren. 
Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minn. 39 pages. Price, 
10 cents a copy or $1.00 a dozen. ‘ 

It was indeed a praiseworthy venture for the “Faith in Action Move- 
ment” (Board of Christian Education) of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America to publish as a church centennial contribution 
Dr. Koren’s unforgettable synodical address, delivered at the General 
Convention of the Norwegian Synod, Chicago, 1908, in this excellent 
translation (by Rev. John Linnevold) and attractive pamphlet form. Of 
this address he said: “I should like — if it does not seem presumptuous — 
to have this speech regarded as my last will and testament to the Nor- 
wegian Synod.” His rugged, bold confessionalism is reflected in every 
statement of his treatise, which is divided into the following parts: 
the “Introduction,” “Inspiration,” “Objections [to the inspiration of the 
Scriptures], “The Higher Criticism,” “A Few Characteristics of the Holy 
Scriptures.” Dr. Koren was a diligent and humble Bible student, 
a thorough theologian, a fearless confessor of the Christian faith, an 
orthodox Lutheran, an influential church leader, and a faithful pastor 
and valuable adviser to thousands. He teaches and defends in his 
treatise verbal and plenary inspiration (though rightly he deprecates 
a “mechanical inspiration”) and the inerrancy and infallibility of the 
whole Bible because of its divine inspiration. We recommend this timely 
testimony regarding the Holy Scriptures to our pastors and congrega- 
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tions for wide distribution. Pastors will rejoice in it; laymen will read 
it with profit. It is a triumphant, dynamic witness of the divine truth, 
fascinating and instructive from beginning to end. 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


The Basis of Millennial Faith, By Floyd E. Hamilton. 153 pages. 
5% X7%. Eerdmans, Grand Rapids, Mich. Price, $1.00. 

The author of this volume for years was under the chiliastic spell. 
There is a hint at the prevalence of the chiliastic error in the author’s 
remark that he was for years a premillennialist, “because that and 
post-millennialism were the only explanations of prophecy with which 
he was familiar.” Indeed, he observed that a great many premillennialists 
had never heard of amillennialism or had heard only a distorted version 
of its beliefs. So-called fundamentalists, so tolerant of error in the 
doctrine of the Sacraments, of conversion, etc., regard amillennialism 
as a heresy, and “refuse co-operation in the churches with believers in 
amillennialism.” Rev. Hamilton has made a clean sweep of the whole 
millennial system in the criticism which he submits in these chapters. 
There is sufficient analysis of the various millennial schemes to make 
the antithesis plain to the reader. He treats in a very capable manner 
the relation of prophecy to fulfillment. Very interesting is his discussion 
of millennialist exegesis in the chapters which treat “The Parable of 
the Wheat and the Tares,” “The Judgment of the Sheep and the Goats,” 
“Paul’s Teaching About the Second Coming,” “Revelation Twenty.” His 
discussion of the Apocalypse is excellent. We do not understand how 
the author can suggest in his opening chapter, and again in his conclusion, 
that Christians who reject chiliasm should endeavor to work together 
in the same church home with chiliasts. If it were feasible to make 
these questions the object of investigation “in the privacy of the study,” 
one might indeed advise patience and consideration. But on the author’s 
own showing, the proponents of chiliasm are fanatical controversialists 
and propagandists. Besides, the grave doctrinal implications of the 
dispensationalist error, as set forth by Philip Mauro in his The Gospel 
of the Kingdom, are not touched upon in The Basis of Millennial Faith. 
These deficiencies, however, do not detract from the volume as a keen 
analysis of millennialist interpretation. The author stresses the authority 
and inerrancy of the Word of God. Tu. GRAEBNER 


World History. A Christian Interpretation by Albert Hyma, Professor 
of History, University of Michigan, with Exercises for Student 
Activities by J. F. Stach, Principal of the Nazareth Lutheran School, 
Detroit, Mich, Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 435 pages. Price, $1.58. 

The subtitle of this book indicates its chief claim to consideration 
on the pages of the Concorpia THEoLoGIcaAL Montutiy. That is, at the 
same time, the chief point of interest for the pastors who read these 
reviews: the religious viewpoint of the book; can they recommend it, in 
this case, to their young people, for their Sunday school and day school 
library? In the present instance that question may be answered with 
an unqualified yes. For the first time we have here a world’s history 
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which does not present antiscriptural theories about the origin of the 
world, of man, of religion, etc. More: throughout the history of man- 
kind the guiding hand of God is noted by the authors. There is nothing 
in the book that might endanger the faith of a young Christian or 
arouse any doubts in him as to, e.g., the harmony between the Scrip- 
tural account of Creation and the facts as represented in historical 
records. — Furthermore, the names of the authors stand for the highest 
achievements in their particular field. Dr.Hyma has built up an en- 
viable reputation as a Christian historian during his nineteen years of 
work at the University of Michigan. Dr. Stach, at present teaching at 
the Concordia High School in Fort Wayne, is a scholar of our own 
Church, who has been active in historic research. The book presents, 
therefore, the best product on the market in the field of historic works 
for the youth of high school level.—To be perfectly honest, however, 
I feel I must again say what has been repeatedly voiced in these 
columns: the authors are handicapped in their desire to present an 
all-round history of the human race by the limited space at their 
disposal. Dr. Hyma rightly regards the continuity of history as moving 
not only forward, but in all directions. We have long ago discarded the 
idea that it is possible to write the history of a country or a nation 
isolated from the rest of mankind; an event in history is like a stone 
dropped into a body of water: the resultant waves move in all direc- 
tions. Moreover, students of history know that the continuity of history 
moves, if you will, up and down also, like an electric wave from a radio 
tower, touching on the various strata of human history; political events 
will influence religious, economic, and social developments in the history 
of man. Rightly, therefore, Dr.Hyma presents all these phases in 
this history; the result, however, is that the presentation is so brief 
that it is doubtful to me whether pupils of that age will understand 
the text unless much is added by an experienced teacher. An attempt 
to present the Lutheran Reformation on four and one half small pages is, 
of course, hopeless.—In addition I would here take the opportunity of 
voicing an opinion with reference not only nor specially to this book, 
but many others written for the teen ages. It seems to me that in our 
desire to “write down” to the understanding of readers in that age 
authors are inclined to “write down” to too low a level. The object, 
I suppose, is to reach also the lower intellectual levels of the youth 
for whom we write. In doing this, however, do we not rob our books 
of much interest for the average and higher intellect? Take the first 
pages in this world’s history, the section which is to show that there 
is no conflict between the Bible and the facts of history: it may be 
adequate for the pupils of our elementary schools; but a high school 
student of average faculties may at once become somewhat antagonistic 
because the text is so evidently “written down” to his understanding, 
as the author regards it; these first chapters will not satisfy a high 
school student. We have, of course, the same trouble in teaching classes 
of various intellectual levels; we feel that we must make our subject 
matter comprehensible to everyone; the result is that the presentation 
is robbed of all challenge for the better ones of the class. What to do? 
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Any attempt of organizing classes on the basis of intelligence quotients has 
so far proved Utopian. In literature, however, there should be a way out: 
style and presentation of subject matter may be changed for the various 
levels. — Christian history scholars hope that this book may be the first 
in a new line of presentations which we may wholeheartedly recom- 
mend to our fellow Christians. Tueo. Hover 


Babylonian Chronology 626 B.C.—A.D. 45. By Richard A. Parker and 
Waldo H. Dubberstein. The Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago. Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization No. 24. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 46 pages, 7x10. 

The size of this treatise and the learning it represents are in inverse 
proportion. With admirable conciseness the authors state the chief facts 
pertaining to the Babylonian Calendar, especially those that have to do 
with the insertion of intercalary months. The work consists of three 
sections. The first treats the Babylonian Calendar. The second has the 
caption “Kings’ Reigns” and gives brief information on the exact date of 
the beginning and the end of the rule of the individual monarchs up 
to 146 B.C. The remaining Seleucid and the Parthian kings are merely 
listed with the years of their reign. The third and largest section has 
the heading “Tables for the Re-statement of Babylonian Dates in Terms 
of the Julian Calendar.” These tables are highly interesting, once a per- 
son immerses himself in them. They begin with the reign of Nabopolas- 
sar, 626 B.C., and take us to 356 of the Seleucid era, which is the same 
as 45 A.D. The method followed in the tables is that for the first day 
of every Babylonian month its equivalent according to the Julian Calen- 
dar is given, so that it is easily possible to find the Julian Calendar date 
for any dated event in the period treated. Thus the death of Alexander 
the Great occurred on the first day of the month of Simanu. A refer- 
ence to the table for the fourteenth year of Alexander, or 323 B.C., the 
year in which he died, shows that the first of Simanu was June 13. 

As to the people who will be benefited directly by this study, the 
authors say, “While our tables are intended primarily for historians, both 
classical and oriental, Biblical students also should find them useful, as 
any Biblical date of this period given in the Babylonian Calendar can 
be translated by our tables” (VII). In expressing our appreciation to the 
authors for this splendid exhibition of painstaking and fruitful scholar- 
ship we ought to mention that Dr. W. H. Dubberstein is a graduate of 
Concordia Seminary and a member of our Church. W. ARNDT 


Christian Education and the Local Church — History — Principles — 
Practice. By James De Forest Murch. The Standard penne 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 416 pages, 5x8. Price, $2.50. 

It has been stated elsewhere that every pastor owes it to himself 
and to his people to read at least one good book on teaching every year, 
in order not to get into a rut in his educational words and works. The 
book before us will serve the purpose for the present year, especially 
if it is used with some caution. The author is clearly a Fundamentalist, 
who adheres to the fact of Scriptural inspiration, even though a few 
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inaccuracies have slipped into the presentation here and there. Thus 
the Old Testament, as completed about 458 B.C., was not merely “very 
similar in content to the Old Testament as we have it today” (p. 25), but 
identical with it, apart from a few copyists’ errors. Luther’s promotion 
to the chair of divinity at the University of Wittenberg was not due to 
his proficiency in Hebrew and Greek (p.66), for it was only later that 
he acquired a good working knowledge of the original languages of the 
Bible. Luther’s translation of the New Testament and of a large part 
of the Old Testament antedated his issuance of his “Longer Catechism” 
by a number of years, and not vice versa (p.66). The section on the 
Logos (p. 103) is lacking in clarity. Jesus Christ, by His death and 
resurrection, did not only “make it possible for man to be redeemed from 
sin” (p.116), but actually wrought this redemption, for objective justifi- 
eation is a fact. The vicarious atonement is not brought out with suf- 
ficient emphasis in the author’s discussion of the Christ-centered theory 
(p.139). With regard to the Sacraments the author stresses the “sym- 
bolic meaning” (p. 183), instead of the sacramental value. — On the other 
hand, we could fill pages with extracts from the book, since its three 
parts, in a total of 35 chapters, offer an astounding amount of excellent 
material which the conscientious pastor may well study in the interest 
of improving his teaching, both in and out of the pulpit. 
P. E. KRETZMANN 
The Art of Preaching. By Arthur Allen. Published by Philosophical 
Library, New York. 93 pages, 5x71. Price, $1.75. 

Any preacher who reads this small book will not regret having 
done so. To the question, What shall the preacher preach? the author 
answers, “What the preacher has to preach may be summed up in four 
words, ‘Christ and Him crucified.’ It is the spiritual magnetism of the 
uplifted Christ which draws all men unto Him. All preaching should 
circle round the two most sacred spots in the whole world, Mount 
Sinai and Mount Calvary, and it should be mainly concerned with the 
two greatest of all themes, Sin and Salvation—sin because man has 
broken the laws of Sinai, and salvation through the atoning sacrifice 
that was offered on the cross of Calvary” (p.40). The author stresses 
the preaching of doctrinal sermons. He says, “Doctrinal sermons are 
sermons which explain the great truths on which the Christian religion 
is founded. They are therefore of the utmost value and importance. 
Every Christian ought to be able to give a reason for the faith that is 
in him. He cannot worship intelligently unless he knows what he 
believes and why he believes it” (p.68). The author gives much other 
good advice in reference to the preparation for preaching, the minister’s 
health, his voice, delivery, treatment of the text, illustrations, the con- 
gregation, the structure of the sermon, and the preacher himself. A few 
statements we cannot approve, as, for instance, “St. Paul’s experience on 
the way to Damascus may have been a vision rather than a reality. Why 
debate about it? The all-important thing to notice is that on that day 
Paul’s whole life was changed. From being a persecutor of the Chris- 
tians, he became the greatest preacher of Christianity the world has 
ever known” (p.39). According to the divine record we must take 
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Paul’s experience to have been, not visionary, but real. However, as 
before said, our preachers will find this book to be a real stimulus toward 
better preaching. We are sorry to add that the price for this small 
book seems to be too high. J. H.C. Frrrz 





Religion in Illness and Health. By Carroll A. Wise. Published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 279 pages, 534x844. Price $2.50. 


Like most modern books dealing with the relation of psychiatry 
and religion, this volume also supplies many worth-while and valuable 
suggestions as to the treatment of certain types of ailments which have 
their root in disturbances of a psychopathic nature. The religious stand 
of the author, however, is in positive negation and opposition to Bib- 
lical Christianity. While he praises the religion of Jesus quite fre- 
quently, he does not know that religion. One quotation will suffice. 
We read, “Christ is not only a symbol for identification, but also one for 
idealization. Christianity teaches persons not only to be like Christ, but 
to love Christ. Indeed, it has made love of Christ basic, in the belief 
that love is the only basis for identification. But it can be readily seen 
that it is easy to overdo the process of idealization and create a meaning 
for religious symbols that carries one dangerously away from reality. 
Some concepts of the divinity of Christ tend to do this. The doctrine 
of the virgin birth could have credence in a modern mind only through 
an exaggeration of the idealizing process. The idealizing process may 
furnish powerful motivation toward an ideal, but the critical faculties 
of the personality must be permitted to function in their proper manner 
if balance is to be maintained. This means first an inner adjustment 
that reduces the need for an exaggerated form of idealization that 
throttles the reason” (p. 239). 


That is a complete and radical subversion of the faith of Christianity 
which for nineteen centuries has confessed, “I believe in Jesus Christ, 
His only Son, our Lord, who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born 
of the Virgin Mary.” This coarse rationalization of the Christian re- 
ligion pervades the entire work, constantly vitiates its judgments and 
views, and detracts very seriously from what value the book may 
otherwise have. Tu. LAETScH 





Concordia Bible Student. Vol. XXXII, No.2. April, 1943. Topic of the 
Quarter: The Epistles of Peter. Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, Mo. Price, 50 cents per annum. 


Concordia Bible Teacher. Vol. IV, No. 2. April, 1943. Topic of the 
Quarter: The Epistles of Peter. Concordia Publishing House, 
St.Louis, Mo. Price, 75 cents per annum. 

The Concordia Bible Teacher is edited by Rev. A.C. Mueller under 
the auspices of the Board of Christian Education, Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States. This particular issue of the 
Bible Teacher is prepared by Rev. J.M. Weidenschilling, S.T.D. The 
Concordia Bible Student is published under the same editorial guidance 
and the same auspices, and this particular issue is likewise prepared by 
Rev. J. M. Weidenschilling. These are worthy productions, to which we 
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gladly draw the attention of our pastors, teachers, and interested laymen. 
Not only is the material that is offered doctrinally sound, but it is 
presented -in a helpful and easily comprehended form, so that those 
readers, too, who are not theologically trained, can find their way about 
in it without difficulty. The Bible Student issue is carefully divided 
into lessons, each one having an appropriate caption denoting the chief 
contents of the section of Peter’s writing that is treated. Appended to 
the lesson are topics for study and discussion and suggestions showing 
how the lesson may be learned “through the week.” The Bible Teacher 
is an accompanying pamphlet treating the same material from the point 
of view of the teacher, giving a prayer which may be read at the be- 
ginning of the class session and submitting hints on “aim, approach, 
presentation, and discussion.” The topics for study and discussion con- 
tained in the Bible Student are enlarged on in the Bible Teacher, and 
the leader of the class is thus equipped to offer profitable comments. 
The whole undertaking deserves receiving the hearty support of all 
of us. W. ARNDT 


Southern Nebraska District Messenger. Synodical Report of the Southern 
Nebraska District, 1942. Published by Mr. K. G. Ehlers, Garland, 
Nebr. 84 pages, 5349. 

The paper on “Rights and Duties of the Spiritual Priesthood,” read 
by Prof. Paul F. Koehneke, was largely based on an essay presented by 
Dr. Stoeckhardt at the meeting of the Iowa District in 1883. This subject 
is always timely. The District adopted the report of the Committee on 
Executive Offices, which recommended not to create a full-time steward- 
ship secretary, but to permit the present Stewardship Committee to con- 
tinue to function. A very instructive report of Committee I on Executive 
Offices outlines in detail the need, the duties, the objects of the office of an 
executive secretary of Christian education; the term of office; the 
financing of this office, etc. Such an executive secretary is to be called 
jointly by the Northern and Southern Nebraska Districts, provided both 
Districts concur. Tu. LAETSCH 


Philosophy for the Millions. By J. A. McWilliams, S.J. 206 pages. 
The Macmillan Company. Price, $2.00. 

The author is professor of theology in St. Louis University and has 
written a number of textbooks in the Thomist tradition. In his present 
work, intended for a more general public, he sets forth the fundamental 
ideas of the same system — reason by its ability to discover the law of 
causality in nature compels the assumption of an infinite uncreated 
Being; it is the province and ability of the intellect to find what is 
morally good; and because of his rational nature man must necessarily, 
by an inner compulsion, seek what is good and may by obedience to 
the imperatives of reason attain to moral goodness. This system of 
thought definitely excludes materialism and the book is devoted largely 
to the argument against a mechanistic philesophy, which declares that 
man is necessitated in everything he does. In vindicating free will, 
especially the scheme of John Dewey is tested and found wanting. 
“Human nature can never be deluded into believing that truth changes 
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from day to day and that we have outgrown religion.” The Roman 
Catholic position on the nature of the will is maintained throughout, 
and freedom is defined as “acting from motives that you make your 
own by embracing them of your own free choice.” This is the extreme 
voluntarist position. Even aside from any theological implications, it 
involves the sophism that the will may be in a state of equilibrium 
during which the ego (as an entity separate from and evidently superior 
to the will) decides which motive the will shall act upon as the stronger. 
But the assumption of a free will is inseparable from the rest of the 
argument, which has a pretty strong infusion of semipelagianism 
(“Everybody does thousands of morally good acts,” and man’s own final 
happiness “results from them,” p.43. “Love of God and of our fellow 
men merits heaven,” p.151). The book has the advantage of present- 
ing clear definitions of all the more important concepts involved, as 
when religion is defined as “internal and external acts which are, and 
are intended to be, a reverent acknowledgment of the Supreme Being 
to whom ultimately we owe our life and on whom we depend for the 
final fulfillment of that life” (p.124). Or when the State is defined as 
“a permanent civic organization formed and maintained at the behest of 
the natural law for the purpose of protecting man’s natural rights, sup- 
plying his needs, and providing opportunity for his personal and social 
betterment” (p. 74). Most of the argument against the agnostic and 
materialistic position is cogent and is stated with great force, though at 
times we run into such paralogisms as this (italics our own): “If a man 
says he will practice other virtues but will have nothing to do with 
religion, it is not only a question of offending God; he is offending 
against his reason. He is in fact altogether rejecting his reason, re- 
jecting the one thing which distinguishes him from the brute animal” 
(p.127). Or when it is reasoned that “if a thing is dependent, then there 
must be a God on whom it depends” (p.140). As to errors in fact, there 
is the minor slip which attributes to Cabanis a statement from Vogt’s 
Physiologische Briefe (p.111). Father McWilliams does an injustice to 
the Reformation by asserting that it established authority in an “inner 
personal feeling” while Catholicism is based on “a rational conviction 
founded on objective fact and perennial truth.” TH. GRAEBNER 
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